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miscellaneous back copies of School 
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der. Several books would not bring 
you more usable and inspiring mate- 
rial at several times the cost. Order 
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“Free Gate at Johns Hopkins,” runs a 


newspaper heading, March 1, 1937, an- 
nouncing the discontinuance of admission 
fees at this institution. Hereafter no “guar- 
antees” will be paid visiting teams and none 
will be required. Two years ago the ath- 
letic “scholarships” (i. e., “footballships” 
and “basketballships’) were abolished, and 
the intramural program was doubled. And 
we had an idea that the secondary school 
was going to take the lead in this bit of 
educational progress. 


_Professor Ernest Kriesck, former Rector 
of the University of Frankfort, recently 
recommended the closing of. one-third of 
the German universities because of a lack of 
instructors and a decrease of 50 per cent in 
enrollment since the National Socialist re- 
gime came into power. Complimentary, or 
not? Probably the absent professors. are 
in concentration camps and the students are 
in the army. 

Forty-three state organizations, repre- 
senting more than 25,000 local parent- 
teacher associations, have formally endorsed 
the Neely-Pettengell Bill, designed to abol- 
ish the block-booking and _ blind-selling of 
motion picture films. Such support should 
be heard and felt. And may it! 

“Harvard Starts International Broadcast 
of Class Lectures,” runs another current 
newspaper headline. At any rate these won’t 
be as nauseating as crooning, “Ask Me, I’ll 
Help You,” and similar trash. We hope, 
too, that these lectures will not be accom- 
panied by intelligence-insulting blather con- 
cerning marvelous values in face creams, 
patent medicines, and cemetery lots. 

The practice of exchanging professors, 
long established in college circles, is now 
appearing in secondary schools. And it is 
just as logical and beneficial in the latter 
as it is in the former. 

One of the richest young ladies,in Amer- 
ica (due to her grandfather’s commercial 
success) announces that she “seeks all the 


fun in life that money can buy.” We'll gam- 
ble that she’ll be sorely disappointed. She 
has too much money. And she hasn’t enough 
money. 


A well known male operatic star endorsed 
a certain brand of cigarettes with the state- 
ment, “These cigarettes never make my 
throat sore.’’ Upon being quizzed he stated, 
“I never smoke them. I never smoked any- 
thing in my life.’ And a favorite movie 
ape-man, who likewise never smokes, simi- 
larly endorsed certain cigarettes. Why not 
incorporate in your home room a study of 
advertising? Maybe it would help the stu- 
dents to be a bit more skeptical of all ad- 
vertising. blah. 

Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Michigan, recently ree- 
ommended that his own position be abol- 
ished and an enlarged board of education 
be established with power to appoint an 
executive officer. Yes, there are BIG men 
in professional education. 

“The truth is everywhere the same, 
Hence education should be everywhere the 
same,” says Hutchins of Chicago. Spinach 
and carrots may be everywhere the same, 
but they still do not enthuse us. Hutchins 
omitted a most important third essential— 
youth. Youth and youth’s needs are NOT 
everywhere the same. 

A current professional magazine contains 
the story of a benefactor who gave twenty- 
six schools to his city. Fine in spirit, fine 
in buildings, and fine in educational oppor- 
tunities, but WRONG in principle. The 
sooner citizens come to realize that public 
education is not a charity project but a com- 
munity necessity, the sooner they will de- 
mand that it be placed upon a sound, rather 
than upon either a charity or an opportu- 
nistic basis. 

In an eastern high school the boys have 
taken to raising mustaches. In imitation of 
their teacher? In imitation of their movie 
heros? One guess only! 
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Are Extra-Curricular Activities Becoming 
Curricular Activities? 


GALEN JONES 


Principal, Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New Jersey 


N STUDYING the trends of extra-curricular 
| activities one is struck with the fact that these 
activities are relatively recent phenomena. It 
is true that the great secondary schools in his- 
tory were concerned with, and in many instances 
favorably disposed toward, the desire of youth for 
organizations which they felt were truly their 
own.t. It is only within the last forty years, 
however, that American secondary schools have 
become definitely conscious of the educational pos- 
sibilities of extra-curricular activities. One finds 
that up to about 1900 many principals and teach- 
ers were hostile toward these new activities and 
apprehensive that they would encroach upon the 


time which pupils had to give to the real busi-. 


ness of learning as represented in the curriculum. 
From approximately 1900 to 1915 a number of 
principals and teachers began to show an ap- 
preciation of the contribution which the new ac- 
tivities under wise direction, might make toward 
the realization of the outcomes sought by the 
secondary school. So far as the majority of high 
schools during this period were concerned, how- 
ever, the policy with respect to extra-curricular 
activities was mainly one of non-interference so 
long as there was no untoward effects on the cur- 
riculum. 

This policy of non-interference has changed. In- 
creasingly since the World War the attitude of 
teachers and administrators has been that of defi- 
nitely administering, guiding, and promoting ex- 
tra-curricular activities. Some schools have, in 
fact, been charged, sometimes justly so, with over- 
doing the extra-curricular program. The modern 
high school is committed, nevertheless, to the pro- 
motion of all those activities which have demon- 
strated that they can and often do make significant 
contributions to the realization of worthy edu- 
cational aims and goals. 

There are many explanations for these changes. 
Two of the more fundamental reasons for this 
growing interest in extra-curricular activities are 
those given by Dean Ellwood P. Cubberley.2 He 
states that the movement is the result of a bet- 
ter understanding of the psychology of adolescence 
and of the proper means of training youth for 
citizenship. Numerous psychological studies, par- 
ticularly those which deal with the period of ado- 
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lescence, have revealed many of the characterist- 
The physical, 
psychological, and social changes which occur dur- 
ing adolesence make the period of the utmost im- 
portance for education. Administrators and teach- 


ics of the youth of high school age. 


ers are, therefore, more sensitive to the emotions, 
the budding idealism, the new urges to action, 
the consciousness of and interest in others as a 
group, the restlessness and spirit of adventure 
which characterize the adolescent. The extra-cur- 
ricular activities seem to provide indispensable 
mediums for guiding and directing these adolescent 
tendencies into channels which are both worthy 
and desirable. 


What is the proper relation of extra-curricular 
activities to the curriculum? Some principals and 
teachers argue that whatever has a worthy call 
upon the time of students and teachers should be 
brought into and made a part of the regular 
curriculum. Others insist that this realm of school 
life should be kept free from strict time sched- 
ules, credits, and the paraphernalia of administra- 
tion. It is quite likely, however, that the ma- 
jority of those concerned with secondary educa- 
tion have taken a position somewhere between 
these two extremes. 

During the school year of 1933-1934 the writer 
collected data concerning twenty-eight activities 
from 269 four-year and senior high schools, each 
enrolling 400 or more pupils, known to have pro- 
gressive programs of studies, and representing 
forty-five states, the District of Columbia, and 
the Canal Zone. The twenty-eight activities stu- 
died were: (1) Four of the journalistic type— 
the newspaper, magazine, yearbook and handbook ; 
(2) Five music activities—boys’ glee club, girls’ 
glee club, chorus, orchestra, and band; (3) Nine 
athletic activities, including basketball, football, 
track and field, baseball, tennis, golf, swimming, 
wrestling, and hockey; (4) Two of the forensic 
type—dramatics and debating; (5) Five types of 
clubs classified as departmental, recreational, hon- 
oring, special interest or hobby, and outside agency 
clubs; (6) The student council, the assembly, and 
the homeroom. 

The data was selected to provide, among oth- 
ers, answers to. the following questions: (1) Ap- 
proximately when were extra-curricular activities 
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introduced and what was their status at the time 
of introduction? (2) To what extent have the 
activities changed status (from extra-curricular 
to curricular, or from curricular to extra-curricu- 
lar ) (3) what is the 
present status of the activities? (4) What have 
been the trends since the introduction of the ac- 
tivities? (5) What interpretations and evalua- 
tions may be made of the trends discovered in 
the light of the findings, judgments of secondary- 
school leaders, and the principles of secondary 
education. The remainder of this article is a sum- 
mary of the findings to questions four and five 


since their introduction? 


above. 

The trend of activities in their relation to the 
curriculum may be determined by comparing the 
percentage of schools which had placed the re- 
spective activities on a curricular basis at the 
time of their introduction into the schools with 
the percentages having these same activities as a 
part of the regular curriculum during the school 
year 1933-1934. Whenever the differences in the 
two percentages for the respective activities are 
greater than 4.4 times the 
the differences, it is held that a definite trend is 
revealed and that additional surveys of schools 
similar to those included in the study would show 


probable errors of 


comparable results, with trends in the same di- 
rection. 

Are secondary schools tending to move extra- 
curricular activities into the regular curriculum? 


The data essential to discovering the answer to 
this question for each of the activities studied are 
contained in Table I. For each activity there js 
shown: (1) The percentage of schools which had 
placed the activity on a curricular basis at the 
time of its introduction into the school program; 
(2) The percentage of schools which, during the 
school year 1933-1934, had the activity as a cur- 
ricular offering; (3) The difference in the two 
percentages, with the probable error of the dif- 
ference. 


Even a cursory inspection of this table shows 
that some of the activities have made marked 
changes in the direction of further curriculariza- 
tion, whereas others are unquestionably remaining 
entirely or almost entirely extra-curricular. There 
are eleven activities which have unequivocally been 
moving toward inclusion as respected members of 
the regular credited-toward-graduation curriculur, 
These activities are the newspaper, the yearbook, 
boys’ glee club, girls’ glee club, chorus, orches- 
tra, band, basketball, track and field, dramatics, 
and debating. For all except the yearbook, bas- 
ketball, and track and field, the degree of change 


has been quite marked. 

Journalistic Activities. When the newspaper was 
introduced into the school program, one-fifth of 
the schools assigned it a place in the English 
and journalistic curriculum. As administered at 
present, slightly more than one-half of the schools 
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Percentages of Schools, Having Activities Curricular at Time of Their Introduction, Compared with 
Percentages Having Activities Curricular in 1933-34 
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Extra-Curricular Activities and the 
Guidance Program 


ARTHUR STENIUS 


1177 Edison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


HE theory behind vocational guidance and the 

practical application as carried through in 

the greater number of our high schools differ 
greatly. The individual who is a counselor in name 
too often is a clerk in fact. To him falls the du- 
ties of checking on irregularities, changing pro- 
grams according to requests from home or em- 
ployer, passing on the need of free books for 
indigent pupils, etc. His opportunity to practice 
guidance comes at those scattered intervals when 
the dozens of detail tasks are finished, and what 
he is able to accomplish for the hundreds of 
students placed under his charge amounts to little. 


The school’s extra-curricular program is im- 


portant to any person interested in guidance; to’ 


the counselor whose work fits the comments just 
made, these student activities present the greatest 
aid which can be found in the school. The chief 
value of extra-curricular activities to the coun- 
selor is, of course, as a remedial means, but they 
also carry a definite worth in diagnostic work as 
well. Aptitude and prognostic tests may be more 
objective; it is doubtful if they are more effica- 
cious. Intelligence tests may more quickly place 
the child on a level according to scientific stand- 
ards, but the extra-curricular activities will more 
convincingly permit the student to place himself 
on the level where he belongs. 


Small as the diagnostic value of these extra- 
curricular activities may be, to the counselor, who 
must split his time among routine duties of a 
reportorial nature, any aid should be welcome. 
There is no shorter cut to adjustment than that 
of first finding a student’s interests, and no more 
natural means of discovering this interest exists 
than the choice of student activity made by a pupil. 
Although no activities program can cater to all 
the interests of the secondary school child, stu- 
dent organizations which run from checker clubs 
to the publication of a daily paper offer as wide 
a field of contact as can be constructed. In ap- 
proaching the guidance of any pupil, then, the 
counselor has an extremely tangible clue in the 
activities in which that student participates. True, 
the fact that a boy has done considerable work 
in debating may not prove that he has the abili- 
ties and interests necessary for the legal profes- 
sion, but no aptitude test or rating scale has yet 
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been devised which will leave the counselor more 
sure of his judgment. 


Arriving at a conclusion too hastily has always 
been a universal failing; therefore this article in 
no way attempts to suggest that “as a student is 
in his extra-curricular work, so is he.” But his in- 
terests in the school outside the classroom serve 
as a clue, and the chances are good that some- 
what akin to the activities in which he takes part 
are his true aims and abilities. Further, such a 
knowledge gives to the counselor an excellent point 
of contact, a start from which he may work into 
the confidence of the students. The people of this 
world have always grouped themselves according 
to interests, and no surer bond of friendship ex- 
ists than like afflictions, goals, abilities, or sympa- 
thies. 

What if the pupil has taken no part in extra- 
institutional activities? If he is a student more 
or less new to the school, it is natural that he has 
neither selected nor partaken in activities out- 
side the classroom. If he is not new to the school, 
the mere fact that he has not entered into the 
student activities provides the counselor with 
worthwhile information. It is natural for the nor- 
mal individual to join with others in carrying 
through like interests. The student who fails to 
respond normally may be held back in hundreds 
of ways, and it must be admitied that his failure 
to so respond never directly points out the trou- 
ble; but at least it affords a starting point more 
valuable than mere scholastic markings and like 
information found in the average school office. 

That the value of extra-curricular activities is 
meager when used as a diagnostic means in vo- 
cation guidance may be correctly argued; that they 
are of great value along remedial lines can just 
as easily be sustained. Just as these student activi- 
ties point out to some extent the interests of the 
students who participate in them, in a like man- 
ner they can be used as a means of fostering an 
interest which a student has displayed or develop- 
ing one along a line of a certain aptitude or abil- 
i‘'y. As much as has been the progress made in 
the direction of catering to individual differences, 
one is a gullible optimist if he believes that the 
formal classroom procedure carried through to- 
day or planned for tomorrow permits the sec- 
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ondary school pupil to swerve trom a prescribed 
course in order that he may follow more thor- 
oughly a passing fancy or deep routed interest. 
A comprehensive extra-curricular program will 
permit such latitude. A student in English com- 
position class may have an exercise in diagraming 
to complete when his interests for the time are 
on writing a narrative which is especially vivid 
to him, and though common sense and advanced 
educational methods might both show that the 
teacher should accept the narrative, in lieu of 
the exercise, few, indeed, are the classrooms where 
it would be permitted. If that same student works 
on the school paper, what he wants to write can 
be written. The chemistry club would permit him 
latitude in experimentation that is bounded in 
working out the exercises of the laboratory man- 
ual. And in a dozen other ways the developing 
of an interest can most easily be carried through 
within the school activities which take place out- 
side the classroom. 


Perhaps social adjustment is as common a prob- 
lem as confronts the individual in charge of the 
school’s counseling program, and in solving it 
the extra-curricular program is again the finest 
means available. It is always easier for a per- 
son to adjust himself to a small group than to a 
large one, and the smaller unit usually found in 
school organizations more quickly absorbs the 
individual and permits him to develop these social 
necessities which mean so much in later life. Just 
as his classes too often fail to touch on his true 
interest, just so is it often the case that fellow 
students of his English or science class fail to 
have the same interests that he has. To the per- 
son who lacks social intelligence, this lack of 
common ground may be sufficient to defeat his 
most earnest efforts to adjust himself socially, 
a condition which is righted when he takes part 
in the functions of an organization founded on a 
common interest. 

To continue to show how extra-curricular ac- 
tivities can be used by one carrying through a 
guidance program is to become more and more 
specific until single problems are discussed in 
the ways that they might be solved through ap- 
plication of the advantages offered by activities 
outside the classroom. It is better that this arti- 
cle concludes by stressing the fact, that in supple- 
menting the more regular methods of guidance 
with the greater attention to extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, a counselor carries through a procedure 
which jibes perfectly with advanced methods of 
vocational counseling. The idea that a single in- 
dividual is to carry through a complete guidance 
program by himself and act as counselor to the 
entire student body is quickly passing. That at 
least one member of the faculty should be espe- 
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cially trained for this type of work and to admin. 
ister the guidance program is just as quickly be 
ing universally accepted. The truly efficacioys 
and practical method is one that permits guidance 
work to be carried out in small groups under the 
direction of an experienced administrator in the 
field. 


But to accomplish such a set-up means that the 
teaching members of the faculty must, in part, 
act as counselors, for no school is able to offer 
a full time counselor for any group which does 
not number in the hundreds. In turn, to haye 
teaching members sharing the guidance burden 
means that through some set-up such as the home 
room plan, a teacher is attempting to advise a 
student in fields of which the teacher knows very 
little; for usually the group under him has varied 
interests, some, of course, outside the instructor’s 


field. 


But if sponsorship of extra-curricular activities 
is placed in the hands of teachers who are espe- 
cially trained in that line and have their inter- 
ests in the same field as the activity for which 
they are responsible, they are counseling students 
whose interests are along the same line as their 
own, and in which they, the teachers, are best 
suited to work. 


Few are the faults more prevalent than that of 
becoming intensely interested in a field of work 
and coming to believe that in that direction lies 
the cure of all ills. As valuable as the extra-cur- 
ricular program can be, this article in no way 
should be construed as holding that in these stu 
dent activities lies the panacea of all guidance ills, 
To the counselor, however, they can become a 
great aid, especially so when the guidance pro- 
gram of the school is one which carries the name 
without the true meaning and operation of the 
term. Because in both diagnostic and remedial work 
these extra-instructional activities can be of great 
value to the counselor, individuals interested in 
guidance should strive to further the work carried 
on in the school outside the classroom, broadening 
the scope of the activities offered the students, 
and looking upon the extra-curricular field @# 
something other than directed play. 





“Everyone is born to love beauty just as every 
one is born to love song. Ever since the world 
began people have been creating what to them # 
beautiful. Some can create beautiful things mort 
easily than others, but all can enjoy them. We ate 
all artists."—Elizabeth Wells Robertson. 





Treat your friends for what you know them t@ 
be. Regard no surfaces. Consider not what t 
did, but what they intended—Thoreau. 
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Awarding A Citizenship Letter 


H. H. Rosinson 


Principal, Augusta Senior High School, Augusta, Kansas 


ES, perhaps there are already too many awards 

to be given in most high schools. However, 

it may be that the most worthy charac- 
teristics are not always the ones that are rewarded. 
The scholarship awards may go to the selfish or 
unsocial, and the athletic letters may go to pow- 
erful and swift legs. If awards are to be given, 
the noble qualities of fine citizenship should not 
go unrecognized and unrewarded. To be sure, the 
best citizens will be unselfish, thoughtful, and 
courageous, not in order that they may win prizes, 
but rather because they have the desirable char- 
acter habits. Nevertheless, one of the most common 
ways of emphasizing any accomplishment is to 
recognize excellency in it, and a citizenship let- 
ter, if skillfully awarded, will help the pupils and 
faculty to be more conscious of those qualities 
that count most. 


In the writer’s opinion it would be a travesty, 
if not an actual detriment, to give a citizenship 
letter on the basis of popularity. To have the stu- 
dent body select deserving recipients for such an 
important recognition should be a real challenge 
to the effectiveness of the school’s training in de- 
mocracy. 


There are still, no doubt, school organizations 
in which the election of class and other organiza- 
tion officers is a reflection upon the sponsorship 
—sponorship that shows a lack of vital instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of democratic govern- 
ment. Such displays of unsuccessful learning 
should be an incentive to conscientious teachers 
who believe with Dr. Dewey that no teaching has 
been done until some desirable learning has taken 
place. 

Since the plan that is used in the Augusta (Kan- 
sas) High School has been successful in that the 
really outstanding citizens have been awarded with 
the “Citizenship A,” it is described here in some 
detail. All of the plans are worked out through 
the student council, which is entirely democratic, 
and through the homerooms. They are adminis- 
tered through the homerooms. 

The nominees for each of the four classes are 
selected as follows: Each pupil of the high school 
names not more than five boys and not more than 
five girls from his class whom he thinks to be 
outstanding in the eleven qualities of character to 
be considered in making the selection. The eleven 
characteristics to be considered in making the 
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nomination and final election are previously dis- 
cussed in all the homerooms and council and so 
chosen by the student body The following quali- 
ties have been selected: courtesy, sociability, self 
control, attitude toward others, leadership, atti- 
tude toward authority, happiness, care of person, 
attitude toward work, and wholesomeness. 

Rating sheets are given to each pupil when 
making the nomination so that he may keep the 
proper values in mind. As a result of instruc- 
tive discussions and guidance, the conviction of al- 
student (judging from results) is 
strongly against making the list a roster of his 
friends. 


most every 


The five boys and the five girls of each class 
who are named the greatest number of times on 
the nomination sheets are the nominees. In a later 
session every member of each class rates the nom- 
inees for his class on a rating scale. The follow- 
ing instructions accompany the rating sheets. 

PERSONALITY ESTIMATE SHEET 
Instructions : 

Do not start to mark anyone until you have 
read all of these instructions carefully. Ask 
your sponsor about any points on which you 
are not clear. 


Do not score any person whom you do not 
know quite well. You, as a worthy citizen 
and voter, do not want to take this opportu- 
nity to help unfairly a friend or to injure an 
enemy. If your ratings are valuable and fair, 
they will be the result of serious and impar- 
tial judgment. 


It has been found in scales such as this that 
there is a strong tendency for the scorer to 
mark a person equally strong or weak on all 
the several phases of character. Such marking 
generally shows lack of thoughtfulness, for a 
person is not equally strong nor weak in all 
points of character. Another failure of those 
who are scoring is to mark everyone as about 
average. This would again show that the scorer 
has not been very thoughtful in his marking. 
Try to give a true picture of the person as you 
know him. 


You are to rate these people on eleven points 
of personality and character by encircling one 
of the numbers from 1 to 9. To give one the 
greatest possible rankings, encircle the 9. To 
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give a person a ranking of just average, en- 
circle the 5. To give a ranking of very slightly 
below average, encircle the 4, etc. Do not use 
Form I on which to rate the nominees. These 
sheets are for study and reference only. Write 
the names of all nominees in the proper or- 
der in the several places provided for them on 
Form II and score them on those sheets. 

Do not score a person on all the points be- 
fore going to the next person, but score every- 
one on the first quality, “Courtesy,” and then 
score them all on the second trait, “Sociabil- 
ity,” etc. Under each of the eleven traits read 
all of the descriptive terms carefully (Form 
I) as this will help you in the scoring. 

The value of your rating depends upon your 
being THOUGHTFUL and TRUTHFUL. Do 
not spoil the “CITIZENSHIP A” by making 
this a popularity contest. Your confidence will 
not in any way be betrayed. Only your sponsor 
will see your scoring sheet. 

(Continued on page 377) 


Student Cleunail Aids in 
Orienting New Students 


A. O. RAHN 
Principal, Junior High School, Waukesha, Wis. 


At the end of each semester the members of 
the student council of Waukesha Junior High 
School play an important part in the orientation 
of new students, especially those promoted from 
the elementary school to the junior high school. 

The purpose of this program is to get the child 
acquainted with his new surroundings. The pro- 
cedure outlined below helps to make these young 
people feel at home in a shorier period of time 
than would otherwise be possible. 

Two weeks before the end of the semester the 
6A pupils of the various grade schools visit the 
junior high school. The students from each grade 
school come in a body and are accompanied by 
their principal. They leave their respective schools 
in the afternoon on the day designated so as to 
reach the junior high school at three o'clock. 
This enables the new pupils to visit while school is 
in session. 

The new-comers meet in the office and the fol- 
lowing thirty to forty-five minute program is ar- 
ranged by the student council: 

1. The president of the council welcomes the 


group and gives them instructions regarding 
rules and regulations of the school. 
2 Each delegation is divided into smaller 


groups, boys and girls separate. 
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3. Various members of the council condug 
the several groups to the following places of 
interest : 

a. Attendance office 

b. Auditorium 

c. Book store 

d. Class rooms 

e. Gymnasium and locker room 

f. Home economics department 

g. Home rooms 

h, Industrial arts department 

i. Lost and found 
j. Nurses office 
. Study halls. 


J 

| 

4. After the above tour the groups again meet 
in the office. The president of the student 
council answers any questions they would like 
to have answered. After all questions are an- 


swered each student receives a copy of the hand | 


book. This book is prepared by the council 

and contains all the necessary information for 

the beginning student. 

5. The students, after completing their tour, 
return to their respective schools with their 
principal. 

The principal of each grade school uses the 
hand book for two weeks as a text in their 6A 
Reading classes. In this way all students will be- 
come familiar with the rules and regulations of 
their new school. 


The first morning of the new semester the 7B 
students meet in the gymnasium. The advisor of 
the student council, the president, and_ several 
members meet with the pupils. Roll is taken and 
students lined up alphabetically and _ con- 
ducted to their home rooms. 


are 


The student council arranges five programs or 
special assemblies for these children. The pro- 
grams are held on Friday during the home room 
period of each week. This period is twenty-five 
minutes in length. Outline of the programs in 
the order given is stated below: 


class advisors and 7B 
A short address is given by the prin- 


1. Introduction of 
teachers. 
cipal. 

2. Introducing school activities 

3. Filling out a questionnaire pertaining to the 
extra curricular program. 


4. Explaining the library system. 
5. Answering any questions they may have. 


If further attention is needed in order to help 
individuals in making the adjustment to our school, 
special consideration is given them. The few 
students that may need assistance are assigned to 
the class advisor or one of the regular or special 
teachers on the staff. 
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The Dearborn Junior High School 
Forensic Program 


Howarp L. PARKER 


Principal, Oxford Avenue School, Dearborn, Michigan 


IX YEARS ago the principals of the junior 

high schools of Dearborn appointed a com- 

mittee to plan and carry out an inter-school 
program adapted to the junior high school level. 
To this end many of the rigid formalities of such 
activities on the high school level were abandoned. 
In debating, the necessity for library reference 
study, for use of statistics, and for proof of au- 
thority were some of the things eliminated. De- 
bates thus simplified were felt to offer a means 
by which inter-school activities in the junior high 
could be used to further oral English through 
added interest as well as through practice. 


The first rule to be set up provided that they 
be non-decision debates. 
need of changing this rule, as it has eliminated the 
discouragement that must inevitably come to cer- 
tain groups and has tended to prevent the inten- 
sive drilling by the teacher of a few participants 
to the neglect of the larger group. We felt that 
if the program were to succeed, pressure to win 
must be removed as far as it was possible to do so. 
Even so, we have found at imes that the desire to 
make a good showing superceded the ideal of a 
general participation. 

In place of a judge giving a decision, a critic 
was used whose duty it was to point out the strong 
and weak points of the debate as a whole and of 
each individual participant. We found a great 
deal of value in this plan, as the critic was usually 
from outside the host school, and, coming from a 
stranger and with the stimulus of a debate im- 
mediately preceding, the criticisms were eagerly 
absorbed by the student body audience. 

One drawback of the non-decision plan arose 
from the efforts of the critics to keep from giv- 
ing an unofficial decision through their criticism. 
In order to make a worthwhile criticism it was 
necessary to praise certain things and point out 
the error of other things. From this the audience 
was quick to sense who had really done the best 
work and it became a problem as to whether to 
criticize freely, or to withhold such comments as 
might reflect a decision. 

These debates were held during school time and 
all students heard them wherever accommodations 
would allow it. This has since been changed, 
and now we recommend that debates be held in 
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We have never felt the 


classrooms in order to eliminate the strain of 
talking in auditoriums. 

The students 
cards for outlines. 


spoke extemporaneously using 

Each speaker was allowed five 
minutes, and five minutes was allowed for one 
rebuttal speaker for each side. 


Student chairmen were used and came from the 
host schools. 

Five questions were selected for classroom prac- 
tice. Ten days before the debate, one was chosen 
by lot for the first and second debate. This sys- 
tem discouraged too intensive preparation. After 
each school had had one negative and one af- 
firmative debate on the question selected a new 
proposition was chosen and in ten days the second 
round began. This could be continued for as many 
debates as desired. 

Last year we started an innovation, in that we 
first set up five questions for debate and then 
selected one of these for a particular debate thirty 
minutes before that debate started. The partici- 
pants, without the presence of a coach, used the 
intervening thirty minutes to organize their plans 
of attack and defense. This procedure was em- 
ployed in an attempt to eliminate too intensive 
preparation on any one subject. It was also hoped 
that the student would be led to develop more in- 
itiative and learn to think while on his feet talk- 
ing. When drawing for debates, provision was 
made to throw out questions previously used by 
either team, so that no team would use the same 
question twice. 

The results were very encouraging. While the 
debates were not as smooth and as well organ- 
ized as previous ones had been, we felt that the 
students gained more benefit from them. 


The following debate topics have been used 
during the past six years: 

1. Resolved, That the purpose of junior high 
school assemblies should be primarily educational. 

2. Resolved, That the minimum age for receiv- 
ing a driver’s license should be sixteen years. 

3. Resolved, That junior high school students 
should be allowed to advance as fast as they can 
complete the required units of work. 


4. Resolved, That ‘junior high school students 
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should be marked passing or not passing rather 
than A, B, C, D, or E. 

5. Resolved, That final examinations should be 
abolished in the junior high school. 

6. Resolved, That junior high school extra-cur- 
ricular activity groups should meet outside of 
school hours. 

7. Resolved, That there should be home work 
in junior high school. 

8. Resolved, That students should be marked 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory instead of being 
graded in the junior high school. 

9. Resolved, That scholarship as a basis for 
participating in inter-junior high school athletics 
should be abolished. 

10. Resolved, That children of high 
school age shall not be on the streets after 8:30 
P. M., unless accompanied by their parents or 
guardians. 

During the same six years each junior high in 
the city has held declamation contests in its own 
building and has sent one representative to an all- 
city final contest. The contestants were at first 
required to use declamations from Cretcher’s 
“Michigan High Declaimer,’ but this rule was 
later changed and now declamations may be chosen 
from any source. A time limit of eight minutes 
was used. This year we have eliminated the con- 
test and will have a demonstration of the best de- 
claimers. This change has been made because it 
was felt that under the new procedure no par- 
ticipant experiences the disappointment of the 
loser. All the participants benefit from the va- 
rious advantages that the rendering of a decla- 
mation offers. 

Our latest adventure in junior high school 
speech activities has been the round table dis- 
cussion. Inasmuch as nine schools were to par- 
ticipate, they were scheduled in groups of three, 
with each school sending two representatives, or 
a total of six, to each round table discussion 
group. For the second round table session the 
schools were re-grouped and new host schools 
were named. The host school furnished a student 
chairman whose duty it was to open the discus- 
sion, guide and stimulate it for about one-half 
hour among the round table group, and then open 
it to the audience. He was also expected to sum- 
marize the discussion. The meetings were held in 
regular classrooms with the participating group 
seated in a semi-circle facing the audience. 

In order to gain the greatest good from this 
activity the teacher in charge was asked to hold 
several such meetings with her regular classes dis- 
cuss:ng the subject chosen for the inter-school 
group. The two students who would represent the 
school were no‘ to be selected until near the time 
for the inter-school meeting. In this way we 


junior 
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hoped to use their inter-school meetings as a stim. 
ulus and an incentive for classroom work. Some 
schools used this activity in English classes, some 
in social science, and others in auditorium classes. 


To allow sufficient time for classroom dis. 
cussion the topics for the first and second meet. 
ings were chosen early in the season. However, 
for the third and final meeting of the semester g 
surprise topic was used, no one except the teacher 
of the host school and the chairman knowing the 
question until fifteen minutes before the discus- 
sion began. Because it was felt that the chairman 
should be given some time and assistance in or- 
ganizing his plan to guide the discussion, he and 
his teacher were given the question the day pre- 
vious to the meeting. 


The results of these meetings have been highly 
gratifying. Interesting and _ stimulating  class- 
room discussions have been reported, and the in- 
ter-school meetings have served as an excellent 
stimulus for this work. The last meeting, which 
was more in the nature of an experiment, proved 
that junior high school boys and girls after prac- 
tice, and under conditions providing keen interest, 
could do a credible job of arriving at sound and 
logical conclusions. 

The topic for the first round table was: “How 
much liberty should a student be allowed in jun- 
ior high school?” The second was: “What so- 
lutions can be offered for the problem of in- 
creased amount of leisure time?” The third was: 
“How often should junior high students go to the 
movies, and what types do you think they should 
see?” The general opinion was that the first 
two questions would have been more profitably 
discussed if they had been outlined or subdivided 
in advance at a joint meeting of coaches. 


The round table discussion, which is of course 
the same activity as the one often called panel 
discussion, lends itself to the discovery of true 
conclusions much more readily than debates. Our 
objections to the formal debate was the necessity 
for each student to take a set point of view and 
promote it and defend it. In round table discus- 
sions opinions are allowed to shift as more evi- 
dence is brought forward, and out of it comes a 
group opinion which after all more nearly ap- 
proximates life conditions. However, the debate 
is not being abandoned. The lessons learned from 
the technique of debating are well worth while, as 
is the training in the courtesies and formalities 
that accompany it. 

Experience shows that through the medium of 
debates, declamations, and round table discus- 
sions, worthwhile experiences of inestimable value 
may become an important part of the life of 
junior high school students. 
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The Selection of Class Sponsors 


A. B. WEBB 


Director, University High School, University of Mississippi 


OT SO many years ago educators disre- 
garded the opportunities for educational 
and character development inherent in stu- 
dent activities. However, today most educators 
recognize the fact that there is much power for 
the training of students in the extra-curricular 
program of a school, and they are controlling these 
activities in such a manner that they are a vital 
part of the school program. More and more there 
is a tendency to link the extra-curricular work in 
the school with the regular curricular program un- 
til there is a constant interplay of influence be- 
tween curricular and non-curricular work. 
The most important person in the organization 
of the extra-curricular program is the sponsor, 
who is responsible for directing the activities of 


a group. “As is the sponsor, so is the class, home- ’ 


room, or club.” A person must have the wisdom 
of experience, the love of a parent, the ambitior 
of a father, and the enthusiasm of youth to ful- 
fill the requirements for a good sponsor. Much 
of the success of the organization depends upon 
the selection of the sponsor, and great care should 
be given to the method of designating someone to 
be a counselor for a group of modern American 
youth. 


Many good classroom teachers fail completely 
in serving as sponsors for some school groups. 
Some teachers are suited by temperament, training, 
and experience for children of younger ages and 
interests, while unsuited to deal with older stu- 
dents, and vice versa; so many things enter into 
the final selection of a sponsor for a class or 
other organization. 

Last summer in a class in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities at the University of Mississippi a question 
was raised about the selection of class sponsors in 
Mississippi. There was quite a variety of opinions 
on methods of selection and duties of class and 
home room sponsors. No one was able to give the 
general plan used by the schoolmen in the state, 
so in order to get some objective data on the sub- 
ject a brief questionnaire dealing with the method 
of selection, length of service, and duties, was sent 
to one hundred schools in Mississippi. The schools 
selected were the member schools of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and about thirty other schools representing all 
sections of the state. Sixty-six replies were re- 
ceived. Some superintendents failed to answer all 
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of the questions, and so the results will not bal- 
ance with the number of returns received. 


The results of the questionnaire are as follows: 


Method of Selecting Class Sponsors 
Thirty-six schools permit the members of 
the class to select a member of the faculty as 
sponsor. 


Twenty-four schools use the plan of having 
the superintendent or high school principal 
assign some faculty member to serve as class 
sponsor. In a good many of these schools the 
homeroom advisors are assigned to duty which 
includes the responsibility of serving as class 
sponsor. 


Two schools do not use class sponsors at all. 


One school tses an activities committee to 
serve in place of class sponsors. 


Length of Service of Class Sponsors 


Thirty-three schools do not permit a class 
sponsor to serve for more than one year with 
the same group of students. 


Eighteen schools appoint or elect class spon- 
sors for a period greater than one year. Four 
of these schools use the same sponsor only for 
the junior and senior years. The other schools 
permit the sponsor to serve all four years, or 
as often as she is elected by the class. 
Two schools appoint class sponsors who serve 
with the same class from the seventh grade 
until graduation from high school. 


Duties of the Class Sponsors 

The duties of the class sponsors are quite varied 
and range all the way from advising students about 
their selection of studies to keeping secrets about 
love affairs. The duties most frequently given are 
as follows: 


Attend class meetings and be responsible for 
the discipline. 

Help with all social functions of the class. 
Coach class plays. 


Help with problems of the members of the 
class. 


Advise students about the selection of studies. 
Keep class attendance records. 
Supervise all business dealings of the class. 


Be responsible for the scholarship of the 
class. 


The sponsors of the junior and senior classes 
devote most of their time to helping the : class 
arrange for social functions, selecting class jew- 
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elry, and arranging for the commencement ac- 
tivities. The sponsors of the classes below the 
junior year give the larger portion of their time 
to the problems of the individual members of the 
class and to the scholarship of the class as a 
whole. 

Fifty-two superintendents said they were sat- 
isfied with their plan of selecting class sponsors. 
Four superintendents said they were not satisfied, 
and four superintendents said they were not en- 
tirely satisfied. These figures indicate that the 
plan of selecting class sponsors is not a serious 
problem in Mississippi high schools. The only 
doub‘ful question is whether or not to use the 
same sponsor for more than one year with the 
same group of students. 

There is an advantage in having a sponsor con- 
tinue with the same group for several years so 
she will know the individual characteristics of 
the members of her class. However, there is also 
the disadvantage in her lack of familiarity with 
the needs and problems of each class level. A 
sponsor who has had experience with a senior 
class knows what the problems are and can make 
preparations in advance to meet the needs of sen- 
iors. This is also true for the other classes. This 
experience is valuable, and it is the writer’s opin- 
ion that the assignment of class sponsors should 
be made by some school administrator for a pe- 
riod of one year only. These assignnments should 
be made on the basis of a teacher’s personal apti- 
tudes to deal with the students assigned to her. 
Experience with students at the age level of the 
assigned class is more important than the de‘ailed 
knowledge of the personal history of the students. 
A teacher can soon learn the individual problem 
with which she has to deal. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions may be drawn from 
this brief study: 


The class sponsor in Mississippi serves more 
as a social chaperon than as an academic 
counselor. 

More superintendents favor the plan of ap- 
pointing class sponsors than letting the class 
elect one. 

Where students elect the sponsor, the senior 
class has first choice, the junior class second 
choice, and so on through the lower classes. 
The superintendents are almost unanimous in 
being satisfied with their plan of selection. 
More than one sponsor is used with a group 
in only a very few cases. 





Taste is not only a part and an index of moral- 
ity—it is the only morality. The first and last 
and closest trial question to any living creature is, 
“What do you like?” Tell me what you like, 
and I'll tell you what you are.—Ruskin. 
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Our Handbook Is Different 


HELEN C. BIRKINBINE 


Secretary of the Student Council, Lansdowne 


High School, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


Do school handbooks usually seem rather for. 
mal, regulatory, and uninteresting to you? They 


did to the handbook committee here at Lang. : 


downe High School, so we determined to try to 
make ours more attractive. First, we studied the 
outstanding handbooks available and agreed that 
the best ones were those that were the least con- 
ventional. Then, recalling, as Freshmen, our own 
reactions to the handbook, we decided that it 
should be made more interesting and appealing. 
Therefore, as an experiment, we endeavored to 
make our book more impersonal and informal by 
using the second person, instead of the customary 
third person, thus giving it a more conversational 
style. 


The general plan of the book, as issued, con- 
sisted of a personally conducted tour of the high 
school building, an appeal to arouse interest in 
curricular and extra-curricular activities and in 
sports, and important information. The plan fol- 
lowed the usual divisions employed in such pub- 
lications with the exception of the tour, which 
was the most original feature and the one that 
received the most attention. 


The tour began with the entrance to the build 
ing through the main doorway, over which, let- 
tered in the stonework, is our school motto, “TO 
TEACH THE ART OF LIVING WELL.” In 
stead of stating the school rules as regulations 
which must be followed or acts which must not he 
done, we brought them in, incidentally, during 
the course of the tour; for instance, after we had 
entered there, we explained that the main door- 
way was reserved for the use of the faculty and 
visitors. The auditorium, offices, and various 
classrooms all were included in the tour, and by 
the time the three floors of the building had been 
“explored,” we considered that the newcomer 
should have become well acquainted with ou 
school. 


The following excerpt from our handbook is 
an example of the method employed in introduc 
ing the students to certain organizations. Instead 
of merely stating the qualifications and rules of 
the debating team, we started with the following 
introduction: “Is debating your favorite pastime, 
and are you usually the winner in all your heated 
discussions? If so, you will probably make at 
‘A number-one debater,” whom the Lansdowne 
High School debating team will welcome as a new 
member.” We then continued to explain in this 
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informal way just how the debating team func- 
tions. 

In explaining the Student Activity Records, in 
which the “point system” is used, we began with 
“‘Have I participated in enough different school 
activities ?? you may ask. Now your question can 
be easily answered, simply by looking at your in- 
dividual card, which includes the complete rec- 
ord for four years.” Then, continuing, we ex- 
plained just how the individual could earn points 
by working on certain committees or participat- 
ing in some activity or sport. We suggested that 
it was better to do a few things well rather than 





to attempt too many things and no: perform 


them thoroughly, and we informed them that the 
activity cards are kept not to see how many ac- 
tivities each student can have, but to keep a rec- 
ord of each one’s satisfactory and successful school 
life. 

Naturally, our book is not perfect, but although 
we may have omitted some things which would 
add to its usefulness and attractiveness, we _ be- 
lieve that its novel and informal method of pre- 
senting useful information has made it an im- 
provement over previous editions. 


A Program for the Elementary School 
Advisory Council 


NorMAN E. WATSON 


1508 Shermer Ave., 


A 


N THINKING of a program suited to an ele- 


| mentary school interested in intramural leader- 
ship training let us start by determining our 
conception of the council at its best. If our 
school is to be of, for, and by the students, we 
shall secure the greatest good if the council sub- 
scribes to the advisory point of view. Then stu- 
dents and faculty will actually work together on 
their mutual problems. Working in an advisory 
capacity the council will avoid the tendency toward 
court procedure so common and yet so undesirable 
in school councils. Court procedure is especially 
undesirable in the elementary school council. All 
disciplinary measures must be distinctly secondary 
and carefully controlled. 


The values of the council are entirely depend- 
ent upon the faculty and students. To be mean- 
ingful the experiences must be new, interesting, 
and vital. To attempt to activate a council by 
means of long dead theories and ideas is like fish- 
ing when you know there are no fish anyway, but 
you go through the motions for the thrill of the 
If we expect of the council 
the impossible, we shall reap the impossible. If, 
however, we wish to develop school morale or 
spirit, better group relationship, cooperation, self- 
reliance, self-control, intelfigent leadership for 
the weak as well as the strong, socializing expe- 
riences of value, and really make a social labora- 
tory of the school where children learn to live as 
interested self-controlled beings, we can do so. 
We shall consider the activities of the council as 
curricular rather than extra-curricular. Coun- 
cils will be held on school time—not off. The 
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au‘hor prefers the early part of Monday morn- 
ing. Start the week off with a good chat with 
the council members. Hear their stories, their 
opinions, and give yours. Don’t be too schoolish 
in your attitude. Be a human being. Of course 
you will not expect the impossible or miraculous 
from their efforts. 


The writer remembers distinctly the first throes 
of the initiation of a program in his elementary 
school. Each room was organized as a city. It 
had its mayor, council, police chief, fire chief, 
nurse, librarian, etc. Each room could use its 
own judgment in adding offices. Each officer 
was the proud possessor of a gold (looking) badge 
bearing the proud inscription “John Jones—Mayor” 
or some similar title. Committees were appointed 
and affairs moved smoothly (we thought.) 

Approaching a small boy in the hall one day at 
recess the principal asked, 

“Well, Richard, how is everything going?” 

“Swell, I have almost three pages of names al- 
ready.” 

Misgivings were verified later when during the 
forthcoming trial of these culprits it was dis- 
covered that practically every child in several 
rooms, all of the teachers, and the principal were 
included in the list intended for court discipline. 
Thus not only the teachers and principal but the 
children were convinced of the undesirability and 
inefficacy of court procedure. It simply does not 
work in the elementary school. 

The plan must meet the local situation. It must 
be decided upon by teachers and students and kept 
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very flexible if it is to be successful. It must 
be simple and revised continuously as situations 
arise that seem to call for revision of the plan. 
There are two general plans for the organiza- 
tion and composition of the council. Representa- 
tives may be elected from the school at large or 
from the home rooms. These home rooms, meet- 
ing as groups of school citizens rather than stu- 
dents, become strategic spots in the school organi- 
zation. Home rooms may be organized 
1. As school cities with various officers 
2. As classes with regular class officers 
3. As activities—each activity electing its own 
officers 
4. As state governments 
5. With monitors appointed for membership 
in Student Advisory Council 


If the council is organized from the school at 
large it may be composed of 
1. A cabinet—with secretaries of health, thrift, 
scholarship, safety, traffic, recreation, ad- 
ministration, etc. 
2. Courts—upper and lower—which are un- 
desirable in the elementary school 
3. Selected students who advise with the prin- 


cipal 

4. Officers from student body and two from 
each grade 

5. Officers selected at large to form a state 
government 


6. Selected students and teachers who form a 
Student-Teacher Congress. 


Many forms of organization are available and 
have been tried. The above constitute the general 
plans from which many are derived. 


Once the council is organized it will concern 
itself with the welfare of the school and the stu- 
dent body. It will call its members together and 
discuss ways and means of school improvement 
and general progress. It will sponsor desirable ac- 
tivities in the school. One of the most vital ele- 
ments in the life of the council is activity. Noth- 
ing is so detrimental to a council as inactivity. 
Allow the council to feel that it is actually func- 
tioning, and interest will be kept warm and throb- 
bing. A faculty member should be present at all 
meetings but stay definitely in the background. 


The council may suggest two types of activities 
which will probably be engineered by committees. 
These activities will be from the school at large 
and from the classrooms. From the school at 
large it may organize the following committees: 


1. Traffic— 
a. Buildings 
b. Grounds (not on the street—the wisdom 
of pupil supervision of dangerous street 
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intersections is extremely debatable, de. 
pending, of course, upon the exact type.) 
2. Lost and Found 


3. Visitors— 

A group of courteous, well-informed chil- 
dren who may be called to the office for 
escorting visitors about the building is 
great asset to a school. 

4. Health 

5. Cafeteria 

6. Assembly—to plan assemblies for®year or 
semester—everyone to work through this 
committee. 

7. Ushers—for assemblies 

8. Bulletin boards—attractive, interesting bul- 
letin boards containing activities in the va- 
rious rooms are vital to a school. 

9. Library. 


From the classrooms we may have some or all 
of these committees— 
1. Attendance 
2. Host or hostess—for visitors or new stu- 
dents 
3. Bulletin boards—in the room, kept up to 
the minute, encourage children to bring in 
outside materials. 
4. Publicity 
a. Entire school 
b. Parents 
c. Newspapers (classroom and school) 
. Flower 
. Boards 
. Furniture 
Floors 
Traffic—a part of traffic committee of 
school as a whole—responsible for move- 
ment in and out of rooms and through the 
halls. 


CSONAMN 


If this does not provide sufficient activity for 
the school, have the council sponsor 


1. A code of honor or behavior 

2. Methods of awards for outstanding service 
(some will not agree to this) 

3. Activities ticket (upper grade level) 

Student Day (usually at high school level, 
but there is no reason why a form of this 
activity cannot properly be planned for the 
elementary school) 

5. Open house 

6. Better scholarship 

7. Better citizenship 

8. Better attendance 

9. Better school spirit 

10. Displays 

11. School beautiful 

12. Various patrols 


(Continued on page 356) 
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A Practice Debate Tournament 


RicHaArD C, BRAND 


Iustructor of Speech and Debate Coach, Greenbrier High School, Ronceverte, West Virginia 


ANY SPEECH teachers will no doubt be 

pleased to learn of some method of creat- 

ing interest in debate. The practice in 
most West Virginia high schools at present is 
to let debate (and all speech contest work, for 
that matter) slide, until about a month before en- 
tering the District Literary Contest. With this 
short period of preparation, they “hope” their con- 
testants will sail through and place in the state 
finals. 

This is not entirely the speech teachers’ fault, 
for usually their teaching schedule is so heavy 
with other subjects, that a month to six weeks 
is all the time they can give to this training. An- 
other drawback is lack of natural interest in de- 
bate on the part of the student. 

December 1935, in an effort to overcome this, 
Greenbrier High School sponsored a practice de- 
bate tournament. The idea, though not original 
in the field, was used for the first time to my 
knowledge in West Virginia high schools. The 
plan is quite popular in the West and Mid-west, 
and the Greenbrier Tournament was modeled after 
a similar tournament sponsored by the University 
of Missouri. Fortunately ours was of equal suc- 
cess. A second tournament, held with even greater 
success, was spensored in December, 1936. 

Everything possible was done to arouse inter- 
est, both among local students and among those 
of other schools. First, the tournament was given 
an auspicious title, ““The Second Annual All Green- 
brier Valley (pre-season non-decision) Debate 
Tournament.” This proved to be an attractive 
asset. Invitations announcing the tournament 
were issued about the first of November and sent 
to all high schools within a radius of 100 miles, 
also to many larger high schools at a greater dis- 
tance. The tournament was set for December 5th, 
so that all schools invited were given sufficient 
notice. 

The purpose of the tournament was explained 
as being threefold: (1) To create a greater inter- 
est in debate throughout the valley; (2) To en- 
able the debaters to gain experience, knowledge of 
the state question, and practice of debate pro- 
cedure under actual contest conditions; and (3) 
to make it possible to participate in a large num- 
ber of dual debates during January and Febru- 
ary, by organizing and starting work on teams 
early in the season. All debates were scheduled 
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as non-decision, otherwise the purpose of the 
tournament would have been defeated. 

The national and state question was used, Re- 
solved: That all electric utilities should be gov- 
ernmentally owned and operated. It was possible 
for each school to participate in three debates. If 
only two debaters were entered from a school, 
they were to be prepared to speak on both sides 
of the question. If four debaters were entered, 
two were to speak on the affirmative and two on 
the negative. Each debater was limited to a ten 
minute constructive speech and a five minute re- 
buttal speech. 

To add to the attractiveness of the program 
events, an evening of entertainment and _ social 
contact was planned, and all contestants, coaches, 
and visitors were invited to attend. This part of 
the program was sponsored by the Greenbrier 
Chapter No. 681 of the National Forensic League. 
Therefore, all Forensic Chapters and others in- 
terested in speech and dramatics were also urged 
to attend the tournament. We believe in close co- 
operation among all divisions of speech. 

Attached to the letter of invitation was an en- 
try blank to be filled in and returned by all schools 
desiring to enter. 

The program for the tournament (See Table 
No. 1) as held on December 5th, 1936, was fol- 
lowed without a “hitch.” <A registration chair- 
man at her desk in the hallway met the coaches 
and contestants and asked them to register. The 
registration blank (See Table 2) was for our own 
records and to aid us in preparing our publicity. 
To be sure, we did not forget that detail. We 
wrote our own “build-up” stories before the tourn- 
ament and reports after the tournament, which 
we sent as “copy” to all nearby newspapers. The 
housing chairman was in charge of seeing to it 
that all debaters and coaches who desired to re- 
main over night were assigned rooms in the homes 
of students that had offered quarters. One stu- 
dent was in charge of the cloak room and care of 
wraps. The stage manager prepared the stage 
for the evening dramatic presentation. 

One round of debate was held in the morning 
and the second and third rounds in the afternoon. 
At the evening entertainment, following a short 
discussion on speech by members of. different 
Forensic Chapters, a one-act play, “It Will Be 
Alright on the Night,” and a mock debate, “Which 
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Came First, the Hen or the Egg?” were presented 
by members of the speech class. Rounding out a 
day of instruction and pleasure, the high school 
dance orchestra played a program for dancing in 
the gymnasium from 8:30 to 10:00. 


The schedule for the first, second, and third 
rounds of debate (See Table No. 3) was drawn 
up so that no school met the same team twice. 
This meant that each school actually got to prac- 
tice against the teams from six other schools. 
Especially on this point does the practice tourna- 
ment hold educative value. The experience gained 
in this manner conditions and seasons the de- 
baters in a way that practice debates among 
members of their own school team could never do. 


After the tournament the Greenbrier debaters 
came to practice with much greater confidence 
and assurance. The affirmative and negative teams 
helped each other. The affirmative team, having 
met three different schools, and the negative team, 
having met three more different schools, traded 
the information and the points that they had 
learned. For example: the Greenbrier affirma- 
tive team told the Greenbrier negative team points 
and strategy used by the negative teams of the 
three different schools they had met. The 
Greenbrier negative team added the points it 
thought valuable to strengthen its own case. ~The 
same thing was done by the negative team for 
the affirmative. 

Another valuable educative experience was the 
contact with students from other schools. The 
thrill of debating Bluefield was far greater than 
debating Jim Jones and Mary Smith from the next 
block. After the debates were over in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and even at the evening’s en- 
tertainment, little groups of debaters would be 
found together still “thrashing over” points that 
had been brought out during the day. These young 
people became good friends and called each other 
by name as they said “goodbye,” for each de- 
bater was given a little tag to wear bearing his 
name and name of his school. 

Coaches were asked to act as chairmen, with 
the result they got to hear one of their teams de- 
bate once and their other team twice, making it 
possible for them to make corrections and offer 
criticism to individual team members on their re- 
turn home. Time-keepers were furnished by the 
host school. 

The reaction of all the coaches attending was 
highly gratifying. All expressed a delight for the 
opportunity of training and seasoning their de- 
baters through practical experience such as the 
practice tournament afforded them. In addition 
to Greenbrier High School, the following nine 
schools attended the tournament: Renick High 
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School, Princeton High School, Lewisburg High 
School, Beaver High School of Bluefield, Coving. 
ton Virginia High School, Williamsburg High 
School, Pineville High School, Rainelle High 
School, and Mullins High School. In all, forty 
debaters, ten coaches, and fifteen visitors—a total 
of sixty-five from out of the city—participated in 
and attended the tournament, in addition to a 
good audience from the local school and com- 
munity. 

From Greenbrier High School’s point of view 
the practice tournament proved to be quite worth 
while and successful. During the season ten stu- 
dents took part in a schedule of fifteen inter- 
scholastic dual debates, in addition to the entries 
of individual debaters for district and state con- 
tests. The team traveled a total of 350 miles on 
debating trips, and one debater received the high- 
est degree—the “Degree of Distinction’”—con- 
ferred by the National Forensic League. 

In fact, the first two practice tournaments have 
proved so successful that we are already making 
plans for “The Third Annual All Greenbreier Val- 
ley (pre-season-non-decision) Debate Tourna- 
ment, to be held next year. 

* * * 

SEcoND ANNUAL ALL GREENBRIER VALLEY 
(pre-season, non-decision) DEBATE TOURNAMENT 
Greenbrier High School, Ronceverte, W. Va. 
December 5, 1936 


Director—Mr. Richard C. Brand 
Registration Chairman—Elouise Burns, Cloak 
Room; Jack Horton, R 25 
Housing Chairman—Harper Hellems, R 20 
Stage Manager—Edward Bland 


9:30 A. M.—Registration and assignments. 

10:00 A. M.—Meeting of coaches and contestants; 
announcements. 

11:00 A. M.—First Round, Debate Tournament. 

12:00 Noon—Adjourn for dinner. (Lunch may 
be served in the Building.) 


1:30 P. M.—Second Round, Debate Tourna- 
ment. 


3:00 P. M.—Third Round, Debate Tournament. 


7:30 P. M.—Dramatic meeting and entertain- 
ment. Sponsored by the National Forensic 
League Chapter No. 681, Greenbrier High 
School. Presented by members of the Speech 
Class. 


“Which Came First—The Hen or the Egg?” 
Cast 
“It Will Be All Right on the Night” 
Cast 


8 :30- 10:00 P. M.—Dancing. 
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The Song Poll Assembly 


JANE Rotu 


Tulsa Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


T HAS frequently been our custom in Tulsa 

Central High School to conclude assembly pro- 

grams with group singing. However, only re- 
cently have the students exercised a choice over 
these songs. The Assembly Program Committee, 
composed of both faculty and students, decided to 
conduct a poll to determine which songs the stu- 
dents preferred to sing in assembly. On a defi- 
nite day, in order that the significance of the 
poll might be impressed upon the students, the 
ballots were distributed in the home-rooms. The 
studen‘s then listed three songs in the order of 
their choice. Afterwards the ballots were col- 
lected-and tabulated by a student committee. Need- 
less to say, it was several weeks before the rec- 
ords of results were complete. The results were 
surprising. The 775 songs suggested ranged from 
novelty, western, and popular songs to semi-classi- 
cal, classical, and secular numbers. 


The following songs ranked highest in the 
poll: The Organ Grinders Swing (899), Sing, 
Baby, Sing (869), Sing, Sing, Sing (725), Indian 
Love Call (529), Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life 
(459), I’m An Old Cowhand (396), Rose Marie 
(319), Empty Saddles in the Old Corral (317), 
Did I Remember (292), and Song of Love (263). 

From these ten highest, one concludes that the 
students, although turning to the most popular 
songs of the day, showed as good taste and judg- 
ment as high and fine as that of any group of 
adults. 


The trend toward popular ballads seemed to be 
influenced by the current radio feature The Lucky 
Strike Sweepstakes. The three songs which were 
high in the song poll were high in the Sweep- 
stakes at that time. However, songs which were 
high in the sweepstakes several weeks before re- 
ceived only one or two votes each. 

The high ratings given to such songs as Ah 
Sweet Mystery of Life, Indian Love Call, and 
Song of Love call attention to the influence upon 
s‘udents of motion pictures and musical come- 
dies. Many votes were cast for like songs from 
motion pictures such as Naughty Morietta, Rose 
Marie, San Francisco, The Merry Widow, and 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Many songs 
were suggested also from the recent movie hits 
of Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. Songs were 
recorded from such musical comedies and oper- 
ettas as The Student Prince, Blossomtime, The 
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Desert Song, Maytime, The Yankee Princess, and 
The Vagabond King. 

Even the classics and the operas were listed 
as favorites. Included were arias and overtures 
from such operas as Madame Butterfly, Pagliacci, 
Faust, Tannhauser, Tales of Hoffman, Carmen, 
and Aida. 

Much a‘tention was given to the recently writ- 
ten western hits such as Take Me Back To My 
Boots and Saddle, In the Hills of Old Wyoming, 
I’m an Old Cowhand, and Wagon Wheels. It 
would be difficult to say whether or not th’s 
response to the western theme can be a tributed 
to the locality in which the students live, and 
one wonders if the same reaction could be ob- 
tained in some of the more eastern states. 

In the miscellaneous collection of songs which 
received scattered votes, college songs, patriotic 
songs, folk songs, and hymns held moderate rat- 
ings. Among the folk songs the songs of Stephen 
Foster and English folk tunes were outstanding. 

The significance of this song poll lies not in 
the songs which received the greatest number of 
votes but in the fact that it was entirely student 
conducted and that it represened a cooperative 
project of five thousand students. 

In order that the students might see the results 
of their own cooperative effort, the results of this 
poll were incorporated in an assembly, the pro- 
gram of which follows. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
CoMMUNITY SING 
Senior Student, Presiding 


OEE oa adisicdanicccthnaeinnsian ons Organist 
Part I 
Cole Titwel 5. <i cuaaaneceen Boy Scouts 
Pledge of A Temi iccccccscscccccnsneicnseneeessstans Assembly 
Star Spangled. Banner..:....c.<.5.c sconce Assembly 
Student's’ Creed... hci sclee Sophomore Student 
SCR RPG o ccsiien ss i csrc testes engeeeena anal Assembly 
Scriptule Gd PPAVCr mesccccesguiswnsccernchines Junior Student 
ANG TRO scisiinsnocnsialtacscssinnistbiemadiinaaseaint Organ 
ONT isc cniescstenecttltinaciaian Principal Eli C. Foster 
Part II. 
Introductory Speech... Student Chairman 


Western Songs 

I’m An Old Cowhand........ Novelty Song and Dance 
SAE Soirscgecrenctogd evista danecctllgNaieniahiecaenaae Assembly 

Home on the Range 

Take Me Back to My Boots and Saddle 

Wagon Wheels 

Songs of the Sea 

We Saw the Sefix.nnicccenna Boys’ Glee Clu 
SII niece ablaietssuia mania Assembly 








An Alumni Survey for Commencement 


ELLEN I. PETERSON 


Principal, Cottonwood High School, Cottonwood, Minnesota 


ITH THE belief that many unexpected 
\W and worthwhile ideas may grow out of 

a group that sets to work to abolish tra- 
dition for experiment, we organized a commence- 
ment committee in the spring from the seniors of 
Cottonwood High School. This committee was 
given the responsibility of providing a program 
which would indica‘e to the community that their 
twelve years of education had been worthy of the 
investment in time and money; a program that 
would be of interest and value to those attending ; 
and a program that would make an educational 
contribution to the class, the school, and the 
community. 

Faced with this job we decided to consider what 
we ourselves were interested in. It was our be- 
lief that the interest of the community might 
logically follow. A school fire several years be- 
fore had left records hopelessly inadequate and 
both because of interest and necessity we set out 
to make an alumni survey. 

We first drew up a questionnaire which con- 
tained the items we wanted to know about each 
previous graduate. Space was allowed for various 
contributions that various persons might desire 
to add in regard to school life and the school 
[ might mention that no definite plan for a 
commencement program had been worked out, but 
we went ahead with the expectation of organizing 
the questionnaire material and incorporating it 
in‘o a commencement program. 

In discussing the activity it will be well to di- 
vide it into four divisions for the sake of clarity: 
first, the questionnaire; second, a summary of re- 
sults; third, the program; and fourth, the value 
of the program to the school and the community. 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle was obtaining the 
names and present addresses of all the alumni. 
After much inquiry from the alumni located in 
the community we secured a somewhat compre- 
hensive list of names. Each senior was given a 
definite number to locate through relatives and 
friends residing in this locality. The addresses of 
265 of the 316 alumni were located in this way. 

The following questionnaire was then sent out: 


aa lo Present Address.............cscsseesee 
Maiden Name................ Present Occupation................ 
Education Following High School..............cccsesseeeeees 
Mois ics rchcssonsancionnas Did : You: Graduate ?..:..:......0 
De a ied 


CuRRICULUM 
Mark with a check ( )-the subjects which you 
took in high school which have been of the most 
use to you. 
Mark with a zero (0) the subjects which you 
did not take but wish that you had taken. 
Mark with a cross (x) the subject or subjects 
if any which helped you choose your vocation. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL STUDIES 
Pes. Literature American History 
aE by Composition wise 2CONOMICS 

aeaeS Grammar wee GOvernment 
LA ie Modern History 
Saasteld Latin wee DOCIOlOgY 

Jos Norwegian VOCATIONAL 
MATHEMATICS | “asi General Business 
Seal Algebra we FLome Economics 
dead Geometry ......Industrial Arts 
ugk Adv. Math. wire oak OILCAL 


EDUCATION 
OTHERS: 


SCIENCE 

naar Biology 

eh Chemistry 

sscaded General Science 
saieutons Physics 


Mark with a check ( ) any of the subjects listed 
below which you think should be added to the 
curriculum. 


ART LANGUAGES 

PN TRE Ne RR RE BORO eye French 

CO wees fo eS German 

coil Bookkeeping wee Opanish 

cee Commercial Law VOCATIONAL 
Zasshh Consumer Econ. vee ttome Economics 
scapvees Econ. Geography Industrial Arts 
cao Introd. to Business OTHERS: 

savings Salesmanship ROE R NAS co ae 
susige Shorthand sspboceduesas eas teniieks asec tenae 
aaa Typewriting Giaisibickapiivbenssioussen een 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Mark with a check ( ) the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities you engaged in. Mark with a zero (0) 
the activities you did not engage in but wish you 
had taken part in. 

Mark with a cross (x) the activity which has 
been of the most use to you. 


vacua Band weeeeeGlee Club 

ose Baseball sees rchestra 

suhag Basketball scosnies te Me 

eerie s Class Officer OTHER ACTIVITIES 
ie Debate soar daubcataesth tracecstsi aaa 
esate Declamation edsidigsipe ts hoitcoen. cacanedsaaa 
dade Football diese sdcudeidukebisaceoneteuss aaa 
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UNDERLINE THE CorRRECT RESPONSE: 


1. Did you take part in the World War? Yes No 

2. Did you consider your teachers 
adequately trained? 

3. If your answer is “no” to question 2, 
what percent did you consider adequately 
trained ? 25% 50% 75% 9% 

4. Do you think that you took high school 
seriously enough? 


Yes No 


Yes No 


*ANSWER AS ACCURATELY AS POSSIBLES 


1. What were the names of the superintendents 
while you were in school? 

2. Can you give us any facts of historical in- 
terest in connection with the school? 

3. Can you give us any information as to the 
occupation and address of a member or mem- 
bers of your class not residing in Cottonwood 
at present ? 


*To be filled out by alumni who graduated pre- 
vious to 1931. 


Without doubt the most interesting part of the 
entire project was the reading of the various 
questionnaires as they were returned to us. Of 
the 265 questionnaires sent out, 143, or 54%, were 
returned. Large tag board sheets were used for 
tabulation and the statistics were compiled. 


We did not enclose stamped return envelopes. 

Some of the interesting conclusions which were 
drawn from the survey were: 

1. Of the alumni answering, 72 percent attended 
some school after graduation. When one real- 
izes that the national average is 20 per cent, the 
local percentage was considered high. 

2. Business and teaching had been the most 
popular lines of work. 


3. Unemployed alumni totaled 11 percent of 
those who answered. This percentage is in keeping 
with the national rate, if we are to accept the 
figures of the American Federation of Labor. 


4. According to 50 percent of the graduates, the 
teachers were considered adequately trained, 37 
percent said they were not, and 13 percent did 
not answer. The majority of the more recent 
graduates felt that their teachers were well trained. 


5. Approximately half of those who answered 
the questionnaire felt that they had not accepted 
high school work seriously enough. This might 
indicate that high school pupils do not know the 
function of the high school in their lives. 


6. Dramatics, music, and athletics (in the or- 
der named) were apparently the most popular ac- 
tivities. Had the present facilities for basket ball 
been available to all the graduates, the order of 
popularity might have been different. It is note- 
worthy, though, that music was considered the 
most useful after graduation, that dramatics 
ranked second, and that athletics came third. 


7. It is surprising to note that 44 percent of 
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the graduates either considered Latin one of the 
most beneficial subjects or wish that it had been 
taken. More women than men rated Latin as use- 
ful. 

8. Next to English, the Social Studies appear 
to be ranked as the most beneficial. The two sub- 
jects were considered of value by about the same 
percentage of both sexes. 

9. Only a few business subjects have been in- 
cluded in the school’s curriculum but 60 percent 
of the alumni either found such subjects useful 
or wish they had enrolled for them. 

10. Interesting comparisons can be made as to 
the relative value placed upon various subject 
fields by both men and women. From an observa- 
tion of the fact that nearly as many women as men 
wish they had had manual training, one might 
wonder if the women of today have realized the 
need to be “handy women” or “jills-of-all-trades.” 

11. There is no evidence that the vocational sub- 
jects, home economics and manual training, had 
any influence whatsoever in the life work chosen 
by the graduates. Only a small number considered 
such subjects useful, although home economics 
ranks the higher in that respect. 


12. Both men and women show a high regard 
for the value of business subjects in the future 
curriculum. 

13. It is surprising to find such lack of inter- 
est in consumer education, as the inadequacy ot 
that kind of training .» today one of societs’s 
ziaring ills. 

14. It is interesting to know that the quesion- 
naire showed that 84 per cent of the alumni lo- 
cated in the State of Minnesota, 13 percent in 
the western states, and 3 percent in the East. 

The actual commencement program, Our School 
—Past and Present was a fifty minute historical 
pageant of the school depicting the major events 
that have taken place since its inception. Wi:h 
a school room as a setting and the stage dec- 
orated with graphs illustrating statistics gleaned 
from the survey, various characters pantomimed 
the events as they were told by the reader. 


The major events were: 
EPISODE I.—The First Graduating Class—1907 
EPISODE II.—The Debating Society—1912 
EPISODE III.—The First Annual—1916 
EPISODE IV.—The War Classes—1917-18 
EPISODE V.—The Music Contest—1929 
EPISODE VI.—The Alumni Survey—1936 

The last episode was presented by five seniors 
who brought forth the important revelations of 


the survey with the use of graphs and a map. The 
talks were: 
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1. A Survey of the Location of Cottonwood 


Alumni—Map. 


2. A Survey of the Education of Cottonwood 
Alumni. 

3. A Survey of the Vocations that Alumni En- 
tered. 


4. A Survey of the Curriculum Changes in Cot- 
tonwood High School. 

. A Survey of the Extra-Curricular Activities. 
The values of such a project are not imme- 
diate, but some of the evident contributions this 
type of program makes to the community and 
school are listed. 

1. To help seniors glimpse the probabilities in the 


wn 


way of location and vocations some 5, 10, or 
more years hence. 

2. This presents a common bond of interest be- 
tween the and the communi‘y. The 
alumni are first citizens of the school and then 
citizens of the community. 

3. It offers an educational opportunity to seniors. 

4. It provides a sui'able and distinct high school 
commencement program. 

. It provides a wealth of information to be used 

in directing school policies. 

It is of interest and educational value to the 

other members of the school, the paren‘s, and 


school 


oa | 


6. 


- 


the friends of the school. 


Our program was a real success. It elicited the 
interest of the community from the moment the 
first questionnaire was received. The superin- 
tendent incorporated the findings in his annual 
report to the school board. We hope that such a 
program may provide for another group the same 
interest and enthusiasm as we knew. 


A Program for the Elementary School 
Advisory Council 
(Continued from page 350) 
13. Campaign speeches for prospective offi- 
cers of council 
14. Campaign for cooperation 
15. Booster committee 
16. Noon hour plans 
17. Primary elections (explained simply) 
18. Critics of auditorium and assembly pro- 
grams 
19. Movie reporters to report on sensible and 
safe movies 
20. Social personality 
21. Annual Best Citizen Award. 


In making suggestions for the elementary school 
council, we must very carefully select those ac- 
tivities which are suited to the children we are 
planning for. Think in terms of the elementary 
child you are dealing with! In some schools one 
thing will interest and work. In other schools 
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entirely different activities must be planned. Ip 
any event do not attempt for young children those 
activities having proper placement only in high 


schools. Some of the foregoing suggestions are 
mature but will work in certain elementary schools. 
In communities where the social maturity of the 
child citizens is high, an entirely different problem 
will be faced from that encompassing children of 
narrow and meagre backgrounds. In the latter 
situation we must begin simply and build up so- 
cial consciousness before we can achieve our ulti- 
mate and final goals. 


Elementary children can be trained for effective 
leadership with the guiding hand of a good teacher, 
They have the ambition for it, 
but they do not know how to begin. They must 
know the first steps and how to practice what they 
have been taught. Walter E. Myer said recently 
in an issue of Student Leader, “Probably visions 
of leadership dance in the heads of most young 
men and women. At least there are times when 
the imagination of all but the most sluggish is 
stirred by dreams of achievement. In too many 
cases the picture of power to come is fleeting, 
The purpose is feeble, and aspiration dissolves 
into daydreams diverting but futile. The fading 
of youthful hopes is not necessarily the product, 
however, of innate resolution. As often as not 
it is the result of nothing worse than inexperience 
and the absence of a guiding hand. The youth 
wants to do something worthwhile—something big 
and heroic. But he assumes that the period of 
achievement will lie in the future, and he doesn't 
know how to prepare for it. He doesn’t know 
what the first steps are, what he should be doing 
at the moment, the next day, or the next week. 
So he gratifies his ambition with daydreams of a 
future wholly dissociated from present acts and 
habits, and the consequence is that he does not go 
in the direction of his goal.” 


desire and 


We may base our elementary advisory council 
program, then, upon these principles: 
1. The child does aspire to leadership. 
2. He must be given clear, lucid directions 
for the first steps. 
3. Arrange activities which will give prac- 
tice in leadership. 
4. Show him that now, rather than the fu- 
ture, is his big moment. 
5. Associate the present with the future. 
6. Show him worthwhile goals—give him pur- 
pose. 
The elementary advisory council is the school’s 
biggest real opportunity to teach. 





The man who is only as honest as he has to be, 
is as dishonest as he can be. 
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Are Extra-Curricular Activities 
Becoming Curricular Activities ? 
(Continued from page 340) 


carry the newspaper as a curricular offering. In 
other words, 30% more schools now administer 
the newspaper as a definite part of their curricu- 
lum. Since this difference is more than ten times 
its probable error, there is indication of a definite 
trend toward the curricularization of newspapers. 

Although there has been some tendency for 
secondary schools to assign the magazine and the 
handbook a niche in the English curriculum, the 
differences in the percentages of schools so do- 
ing is very small, and the probable errors of the 
differences are almost as large as the differences. 
Consequently, it is safe to contend that these two 
activities are being continued primarily as extra- 
curricular, and that the trend toward curriculari- 
zation is insignificant. 

About 10% 
production of the school yearbook into the cur- 
riculum as compared with approximately 2% which 
did so at its inception. From these facts, it may 
be concluded that the yearbook is still principally 
an extra-curricular activity. Neverttheless, the pre- 
cise difference of 7.7% is more than five times its 
probable error, indicating that there is a defi- 
nite trend toward the curricularization of the 
yearbook. 

Music Activities. In most senior high schools 
enrolling four hundred or more pupils the five 
music organizations studied are no longer extra- 
curricular. Approximately four-fifths of the 
schools now administer the glee clubs, chorus, or- 
chestra, and band as a definite part of the mu- 
sic curriculum in the secondary schools. In fact, 
the schools were almost equally divided in prac- 
tice at the time these organizations were brought 
into the school programs. 

The differences in the percentages of schools 
now scheduling these offerings as curricular com- 
pared with the percentages at the time the activi- 
ties were introduced into the schools are 36% for 
the girls’ glee club, 33.7% for the boys’ glee 
club, 25.5% for the chorus, 39.3% for the orches- 
tra, and 36.4% for the band. These differences 
are from eight and one-half to fifteen times 
the respective probable errors of the differences. 
Surveys of other schools would probably reveal 
similar and convincing differences, and strengthen 
the observation that these music organizations are 
rapidly becoming curricular offerings. 

Athletic Activities. Athletic organizations are 
extra-curricular in the majority of schools. Yet 
it is pertinent to inquire whether there is any 
tendency in the direction of considering athletic 
activities as an integral part of the regular physi- 


of the schools have brought the 
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cal education program. With the exception of bas- 
ketball, track, and field, the response seems to 
be definitely positive. The critical ratios for 
football, baseball, golf, and swimming are each 
three or more, indicating a quite definite, though 
not statistically certain, trend in the direction of 
granting credit for participation in these sports, 
either as a part of or in lieu of the regular physi- 
cal education requirement. For tennis, wrestling, 
and hockey the critical ratios are so small in the 
direction of curricularization as to indicate that 
they are not tending to leave their extra-curricular 
status. 

Speech Arts. Dramatics and debating have made 
noteworthy increases, since their introduction, to- 
ward becoming a part of the regular speech and 
English programs. The differences in percentages 
are 29.0 and 31.1% respectively, with correspond- 
ing critical ratios of 16.1 and 11.5. If this trend 
continues, and at the tempo reported, it will not 
be long before the majority of secondary schools 
which offers dramatics and debating will be grant- 
ing them credit toward graduation as electives in 
the English curriculum. 

Other Activities. The student council is almost 
universally regarded as an extra-curricular un- 
dertaking. In no instance was a change in status 
from extra-curricular to curricular reported. The 
assembly and all types of clubs are likewise re- 
garded as extra-curricular by all schools, and it 
is difficult to conceive that any change in the 
attitude toward them is likely. 

Only one school has changed the homeroom to 
a curricular status and only four (2.1 per cent) 
of the schools so introduced it into their programs. 
There is, then, no significant change in the ex- 
tra-curricular status of the 


homeroom and no 


trend toward its curricularization. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Which extra-curricular activities should become 
a part of the regular curriculum? Which should 
remain extra-curricular, and why? 1. It has been 
shown that the newspaper, the five music or- 
ganizations, dramatics, and debating are tending 
toward a definite curricular status in the Ameri- 
can public high school. It is believed that this 
trend is in the proper direction because: 
extensive and in- 
trinsically worthy bodies of knowledge have been 
developed. 


a. In each of these fields, 


instruction are of 
equal importance, when judged by desirable out- 
comes, to many of the present and traditional of- 
ferings in the curriculum. 

c. The systematic organization of these activities 
for curricular purposes makes for an increasing 
effectiveness, both in procedures and outcomes. 


b. These new materials of 


oe 











d. The increased time afforded when these ac- 
tivities are brought into the curriculum is neces- 
sary for an adequate development of the apprecia- 
tions, attitudes, knowledges, and skills in the stu- 
dent groups concerned. 

e. The inclusion of these activities within the 
regular curriculum enriches the offerings and in- 
creases the flexibility of the curriculum. 

f. The educative outcomes which these activities 
yield are brought to more pupils when these ac- 
tivities are regular offerings in the curriculum. 

2. The data presented in Table I also shows 
that the student council, the assembly, the clubs, 
and the homeroom are either wholly or almost 
wholly extra-curricular. It is believed that they 
should remain primarily extra-curricular because : 

a. The development of definite courses of study 
for these activities is not feasible and tends to 
formalize them. 

b. The adolescent, with his desire for new ven- 
tures, needs areas of experience which have not 
yet been too definitely charted beforehand. 

c. An area of free choice, such as clubs, pro- 
vides an almost indispensable means of satisfying 
and enhancing a pupil’s feelings of security with 
“his” group. 

d. Extrinsic motivation, such as credit awards, 
is not necessary to the development of the in- 
terest and effort of youth in these activities. 

e. These fields have demonstrated that, when 
wisely and unobtrusively directed, they supply the 
longing of youth for organizations which are 
his own, and that if these needs are left unsat- 
isfied he will organize without direction to the 
detriment of his best development in social ideal- 
ism and procedures. 

f. As yet there are no satisfactory instruments 
for measuring the learning or evaluating the re- 
sults which come from these activities. If this 
were possible, however, appraisal in terms of 
credit would, for the reasons given above, prob- 
ably tend to stifle rather than to foster these 
activities. 

g. The student council, the assembly, the clubs, 
and the homeroom comprise the school’s most ef- 
fective media for the development of the unselfish 
citizen. Here the pupil is given opportunity to do 
something for his school. In the promotion of the 
school’s welfare, in working for the improvement 
of the school’s best interest, in striving to build 
an ever more desirable school life, the pupil faces 
real problems and the citizen is nurtured. 

3. Athletic activities are largely extra-curricu- 
lar, although there is a slight tendency to include 
them as an integral part of the regular health and 
physical education program. Since a large pro- 
portion of the physical education program is de- 
voted to group games and large muscle-building 
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activities, it would seem logical that high schools 4 


should increasingly permit participants in the 
sports to substitute these activities for the active 
part of the physical education program during the 
season of the respective sports. However, attend- 
ance should be required of team members in for- 
mal classes for the instructional phases of the 
health program. 

Fretwell* holds that, “Wherever possible extra- 
curricular activities should grow out of the cur- 
ricular activities and return to enrich them.” This 
position not only implies that extra-currcular ac- 
tivities are dependent for their best development 
upon a vital curriculum but that teachers who are 
willing and eager to foster the interests thus 
awakened by sponsoring clubs, assembly programs, 
and so forth, are constantly having experiences 
which further vitalize their courses of study and 
methods of teaching. 

The fear expressed by a few teachers and prin- 
cipals that extra-curricular activities tend to over- 
shadow curricular activities in the minds of youth 
very probably grows out of their partial realiza- 
tion of the inertia and rigidity of many courses 
of study. There can be no competition between 
the extra-curricular program, which grows out of 
the curriculum, and the curriculum itself. On the 
contrary, the two areas are complementary. Only 
as vital curricular activities arouse and develop 
compelling interests in pupils is there any real 
demand for appropriate clubs, integrating assem- 
bly programs, meaningful student council projects, 
and homerooms which are effective in pupil guid- 
ance. The progressive secondary school uses the 
whole life of the school for educative purposes, 
and has relatively little concern as to whether 
the desirable outcomes are the result of curricular 
or extra-curricular activities. 

1. Kandel, I. L. History of Secondary Education, pp. 

85 f., pp. 310 f., p. 327, pp. 387 f. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1930. 

2. Fretwell, E. K. Extra-Curricular Activities in 
Secondary Schools, vi: Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931. 

3. For a more comprehensive discussion see: Jones, 
Galen, Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to 
the Curriculum. New York: Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
667, 1935. 


4. Fretwell, E. K. Op. cit., p. 2. 








Where Will You Be - - 
Next Year? The Year After? 
10 Years From Now? 

W ork for a Promotion-Enroll Now 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
(Personal Service) 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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The editor is looking for new illustrations for 
the revision of his book, EXTRA-CURRICULAR 


ACTIVITIES. He will consider photographs of 
all types of activities; and will return any not 
used. 

The Association for Childhood Education is 
observing this year the One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Kindergarten. The first kindergarten 
was opened in Blankenburg, Germany, in 1837, 
and the first kindergarten in the United States in 
Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1856. During the one 
hundred years, history in early childhood educa- 
tion has been in the making. 
ticularly there has been a gratifying growth of 
interest in child care and education and in the 
number of kindergartens and nursery schools. 


In this country par- 





“The Place of the Home in the Community” is 
to be the theme of the Forty-first Annual Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, to be held in Richmond, Virginia, May 
3-7, it is anncanced by Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
National President. Delegates representing a 
membership of nearly 2,000,000 in more than 25,- 
000 parent-teacher associations are expected to 
attend the Convention. 

The National Self Government Committee, 80 
Broadway, New York City, is anxious to learn 
the name of any high school or college where the 
students are iniimately acquainted with the way 
their local government works (not merely how it 
is supposed to work). 
participation and familiarity with community ac- 


There must be some real 


tivities and politics beyond mere classroom dis- 
cussion. 





Elbert K, Fretwell, long outstandng authority 
in the extra-curricular field, will conduct the state- 
wide conference on student participation in school 
government, called to meet at The University of 
Texas, Friday and Saturday, May 7 and 8.—IJn- 
lerscholastic Leaguer. 





Finals of an international spelling bee to be 
conducted over 19 radio stations in the Great 
Lakes district, will be held in Radioland at the 
1937 Great Lakes Exposition, Cleveland, late in 
the summer. 

The spelling bee will bring together the best 
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high school spellers of the principal cities in Ohio, 
West Virginia, northern Indiana, southern Michi- 
gan, and western New York, in addition to London 
and Toronto, Ont. A similar con'‘est limited to 
United States contestants last summer, attracted 
widespread attention. 

A grand prize of $250 in cash and an all- 
expense trip to Great Lakes Exposition, a stu- 
dent sight-saving lamp, and a medal, combined 
make the first prize well worth the competition. 

Second prize is a $150 set of Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. Third, fourth and fifth prizes include 
radios and a wrist watch. 

2k. 
requested to assist in the selection of a local 
champion for their city. 

Elimination contests will be broadcast from lo- 
cal stations. The finals will be carried by a na- 
tional network from Radioland on the Exposition 
grounds in Cleveland. 

The Exposition, which will open on May 29th, 
will feature a gigantic spectacle, ‘“Aquacade,” 
which will be produced by Billy Rose, internation- 
ally known producer of “Jumbo,” Forth Worth’s 
“Casa Manana,” and a score of other spectacles. 

“Aquacade” will be staged on a mammoth 160- 
foot stage in Lake Erie. With world famous dra- 
matic stars as headliners, Rose will also have a 
dancing and swimming “chorus” of more than 
100. There will be two nationally famous or- 
chestras. 

A 40-foot curtain of brilliantly illuminated wa- 
ter will screen the stage from the spectators while 
changes are being made. 

A huge covered ampitheater will accommodate 
5,000 people with restaurant facilities for 2,500. 

Plans for “The Making of a Nation,” keynote 
of the new Exposition, are well under way and 
will show the relationship of industry, science and 
agriculture. More than 100,000 square feet of 
space will be used. 

The Exposition will be new throughout with 
scores of features added. 


associations in each ciiy have been 


To those teachers who are interested in having 
their students begin in‘eresting, personal corres- 
pondence with students their own age in coun- 
tries all over the world, the International Friend- 
ship League offers its services. 

The League has on hand names, ages, and ad- 
dresses of boys and girls between ten and twenty- 
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five years of age in sixty-four foreign countries 
and territories. They are all able to read and 
write the English language. The names have been 
certified by the Ministries of Education of the 
various countries. 

This project helps in the study of geography, 
history, economics, English, foreign languages, so- 
cial science and a host of related subjects. This 
personal exchange of letters helps, too, to stimu- 
late interest in the study of the various countries. 

For further information, address Miss Edna 
MacDonough, Executive Secretary, 41 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston, Mass. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 





The seventh annual speech contest which is 
fostered by the National Forensic League, will be 
held in Jacksonville, Illinois, from May 3-7, in- 
clusive. This tournament promises to be the largest 
national speech tournament for high schools yet 
held. The local manager of the tournament is 
Harold E. Gibson, the national secretary of the 
League, Bruno E. Jacob; and the national presi- 
dent, Karl Mundt, will be in Jacksonville to take 
over the active management of the tournament. 
Extensive plans are being made for the enter- 
tainment of speech students while in Jackson- 
ville. The entertainment is being provided by the 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce. Speech stu- 
dents coming to Jacksonville will come to a town 
rich in historic interest. Stephen A. Douglas 
was one of the first state’s attorneys of Morgan 
county, with Jacksonville its seat. William H. 
Herndon, law pariner of Abraham Lincoln, is a 
graduate of Illinois College in Jacksonville and 
Abraham Lincoln visited the college upon many 
occasions. Illinois College also was the alma mater 
of America’s most famous orator, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and national oratorical speech stu- 
dents will speak in the room in which Bryan re- 
ceived his early training. 





The Home Room Committee of the Argo, II- 
linois, Community High School has submitted to 
the faculty for approval an outline of a tenta- 
tive home room program. The general aim of this 
home room activity is to guide the student to see 
the definite relation between learning and living 
so that he may desire additional training and make 
important decisions toward his life work. 

Working with Mr. Charles E. Wingo, principal 
in this guidance planning are five other members 
of the faculty, a committee organized last spring 
so that during the summer months research could 
be made in the various fields of guidance. Each 
teacher attended a different university and studied 
and collected material on separate phases of the 
program. 
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Lesson plans containing aims, suggested pro- 
cedures, and desired outcomes are being prepared 
by the guidance committee for distribution to the 
home room teachers, who one week previous to 
the presentation of any lesson will meet with the 
committee to discuss methods, supplementary ma- 
terials, and references in connection with the topic 
of the week. It is hoped that the introduction of 
this program will encourage student participation 
and leadership, the plan being to have the stu- 
dents themselves conduct the home room activity 
under the direction and supervision of the home 
room teachers. 


Mr. Wingo and the other members of the fac- 
ulty became increasingly enthusiastic about a guid- 
ance program planned especially for the students 
of Argo Community High School during the 
school year 1935-’36, when it was discovered that 
the students responded eagerly to problems pre- 
sented in the home rooms, probably because the 
discussions were so closely connected with every- 
day life. 





The Song Poll Assembly 
(Continued from page 353) 


We Saw the Sea 
Sailing 
Anchor’s Aweigh 
College Songs 
Medley of College Songs..........ssssssseen Orchestra 
SINGING... neevenenenseeeesesesencnsssnsasensecesceseceeseceed Assembly 
On Wisconsin 
Go, Northwestern, Go 
The Victors (Michigan) 
Songs from Popular Operas 
Medley of Songs from Popular 
Operas -ncecvssrrseossveesvernesanssonrensceccsees String Ensemble 
PIN icscense even sanpasenionninsenccivecsveensansiogptvosoasl Assembly 
Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life 
(“Naughty Marietta”) 
Serenade (“Student Prince’) 
Song of Love (“Blossomtime” ) 


Indian Love Call (‘Rose Marie’) 
Ie hii cingrsesnvrinocnsesnivinenslel Assembly 
ENS SE SORES Ie Boy Scouts 


(Mimeographed copies of the words of the songs 
used had been distributed at the beginning of the 
assembly hour.) 

The response of the students to this type of pro- 
gram was most gratify.ng. The feeling in the in- 
dividual student that he had had a part in plan- 
ning the program lent a cooperative spirit to the 
group which might well be encouraged. 





If we want wiser standards for teacher cer- 
t:fication, we must have wiser standards for 
teacher education. If we want that, we must have 
better teachers’ colleges and colleges of education. 
If we want that, we must face the problem in its 
entirety in all its implications in the modern scene. 


—William Russell. 
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How We Do It 


C. E. Ertcxson, Department Editor 





Many schodl councils need a new lease on life. 
At this time of the year the councils of many 
schools have been wrestling steadily and franti- 
cally with trivial problems which make little or 
no difference in the lives of students. 


In some schools the council was started by the 
Administration to provide a place for dissatisfied 
students to let off steam. These disgruntled pupils 
who were dissatisfied with the methods and mate- 
rials of the classroom, or who were irked by the 
organization of the school, were given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views in council meet- 
ings. As a result, the students felt better and 
they proved less embarrassing to the Adminis- 
tration. 

In other schools the councils were started to 
give students some busy work in order that their 
attention might be taken away from the more se- 
rious problems of school life. 

In nearly all schools the councils were told that 
they had nothnig to do with the regular cur- 
ricular work of the school. As a result, too often 
councils are either teacher councils or student 
councils, but not school councils. Because of this 
division of responsibilities the work of the coun- 
cil in the instructional activites of the school were 
continued as separate and distinct and were often 
antagonistic to each other; and, because most 
schools were directed by teachers and principals 
rather than by teachers, principals, and students, 
councils have been given petty and unimportant 
duties to perform. School councils must begin to 
deal with significant and real problems of school 
life. Their source of strength will lie in the vi- 
tality and the importance of the problems cared 
for by the council. There must be no hard and fast 
division on the responsibilities of the council; 
student problems are more difficult and more in- 
tricate now than at any time. Councils have no 
time to waste on trivialities. The successful school 
councils of the present must deal with those prob- 
lems which are genuine, concrete, realistic, and 
practical. 

Contributions and discussions of activities will 
continue to pour in from many sections of the 
country. This department is proving to be a very 
popular and interesting place where ideas and sug- 
gestions can be exchanged. Your school is carry- 
ing on some activity which is worth while. Won't 
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you send us a description of it or give us the 
name of the person sponsoring that activity? All 
of us need your help. 





A Vocational Conference 
SAIDEE M. STEAN 


Principal, Senior High School, Columbia, Mo. 


Plans for the second Vocational Conference to 
be held in David H. Hickman Senior High School, 
Columbia, Missouri, are being made. The first 
Conference was held in May, 1936, to replace the 
frequent use of assembly and home room speakers. 
These speakers were often at a disadvantage in 
speaking to a general group, many of whom had 
no common interests. The plan used last year in- 
sured definitely interested groups being brought 
together. As will be brought out in the details of 
the plans used, it will be found that all materials 
are made available to any student desiring to study 
other vocations than his first choice. Plans for 
1936-37 include a longer period than was used 
last year to satisfy requests of students and speak- 
ers, alike, for more time. 

Early in the second semester of 1935-36, sheets 
containing a wide variety of professions and oc- 
cupations were sent to each home room group. 
Students were asked to check the one profession 
or occupation in which they were most interested. 
In the event of interests not listed, space was pro- 
vided and students filled in their choice. These 
papers, signed and giving necessary information 
concerning the home room group to which each 
student belonged, were collected by the supervisor 
and sent to the office of the director of guidance 
for tabulation. It was found that more than thirty 
groups could be organized on the basis of in- 
terest. Whenever it was not advisable to organ- 
ize a group, students were interviewed and as- 
signed to a related section. No division numbered 
less than three students. 


At this point, the principal and the director of 
guidance set about to select the speakers who were 
to be asked to assist in the program. A daté was 
chosen and letters of invitation sent to all speak- 
ers. These letters gave a brief outline of some 
general things we felt necessary for each speaker 
to include in his introductory talk. Rooms were 
assigned to fit the size of each group and teach- 
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ers were asked to assume responsibility for each. 
This responsibility included a reminder to the 
speaker a day or so in advance to insure him a 
means of transportation or to secure a_ substi- 
tute in case it became necessary to change. A stu- 
dent was assigned responsibility of introducing the 
speaker and a student secretary was asked to take 
notes in each room. These notes were collected 
and typed, in order that any student desiring in- 
formation in a field could read the information 
brought out in the meeting. 


Columbia. felt very fortunate in being able to 
draw upon a great number of well-informed speak- 
ers from the University of Missouri and the col- 
leges as well as from local industries and profes- 
sions. Smaller communities might find it pos- 
sible to draw upon service clubs and study groups 
to secure a wider range of speakers. A large “no 
choice” group was organized for the auditorium 
of the school and Dr. Merle Prunty, Director 
of Personnel in Stephens College, was invited to 
be the speaker. Dr. Prunty, because of a wide ex- 
perience, was able to direct the thinking of this 
large group along lines of preparation for a ca- 
reer. Many from the group later made contacts 
with the Director of Guidance and we hope many 
of them will be in definite divisions this year. 


A forty-five minute period was given over to 
the conference last May. An hour and a half wiil 
be given to the meeting this spring, to insure 
ample time for questions following each talk, or 
to permit students to attend a second section. De- 
tails of the plan are being worked out by the 
Guidance Committee, composed of the Director of 
Guidance, Fred B. Dixon, and a group of five 
teachers. 





A Student Centered Commencement 
Program 


J. J. Scorr 
Principal, Morrill High School, Morrill, Kansas 


During the past few years the commencement 
programs of our school have been presented by 
the students of the graduating classes. Last year’s 
program was built around the well known “Cardi- 
nal Principles” of secondary education. 


The class considered several ways of present- 
ing these principles and eventually decided to 
build an arch of “Citizenship,” the idea of which 
was gleaned from one of last year’s School Ac- 
tivities. Each member of the class spoke on the 
subject represented by one of the blocks used to 
build the arch. At the close of his speech, with 
the help of the class president, each speaker placed 
his block in its place in the arch. The speeches 
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were prepared as a part of the class work in 
Public Speaking. Each topic chosen was one of 








the “Cardinal Principles” of secondary educa- 
tion, and the class as a whole decided upon the 
topic best suited to each individual. 

The ten “stones’—five in each side of the 
arch—were: Civic Training, Mental Activities, 
Health, Unspecialized Activities, Leisure Activi- 
ties, Vocation, Worthy Home Membership, Social 
Relationships, Religious Activities, and _ Inter- 
Communication. These titles were printed on the 
faces of the blocks so that they could be easily 
read by the audience. (Having been printed in 


blue, the inscriptions did not photograph well.) 


PENMANSHIP 


Let Us Help You Now 


Cueck Items You Are INTERESTED IN 
AND MAIL To Us 








ae Send catalog of Zanerian College of 
Penmanship. 


sonsiail Send information regarding corres- 
pondence work in Penmanship. 


..Send samples of Penmanship Maga- 
zine. 


seid Send catalog of Penmanship Books 
and Supplies. 


Pet Send catalog of Penmanship Books 
and Supplies for schools. 











Columbus. Oh10 ————— 
Dept. S. A. Columbus, Ohio 
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The blocks were made of plywood so that each 
would fit together as the pillars were erected. 
The dimensions of the blocks were 14 in. x 14 in. 
x 18 in. The pillars were placed far enough 
apart to allow free passage of the members 
through the arch. The capstone was “Citizenship” 
and was made of plywood in the form of a semi- 
circle. This was placed in position by the presi- 
dent of the class, with the assistance of the vice 
president, as the final step in the construction of 
the arch and was representative of the chief 
aim of education. 

After the arch was built, each member of the 
class stood in it while his certificate of gradua- 
tion was presented by the president of the board 
of education. 


A Tradition in Inter-Class Debating 
C. J. NUESSE 


High School, Antigo, Wisconsin 


In our Junior-Senior High School of about 
twelve hundred students, we are fortunate in pos- 
sessing a rather unusual source of motivation. 
Back in 1905 debating was not very important in 
Antigo. There were the usual debating and liter- 
ary societies which were characteristic of the 
period, but not very extensive in scope. In that 
year, however, a member of the school board who 
was interested in debating proposed a Junior- 
Senior debate and presented a bust of Longfel- 
low as the trophy for the victorious class. The 
tradition which was thus begun has been the most 
effective source of debate interest in Antigo for 
thirty years. 


A study conducted by the Senior English classes 
last fall brought to light some exciting news sto- 
ries of former debates. It is said that in the early 
days the students put on their old clothes, as it 
was probable that other arguments might arise 
before the night was over. The school yearbook 
of 1909 gave notice of a condition that is still in 
evidence at Junior-Senior debates: 


“During the interlude between speeches of 
the debaters, both classes entertained the au- 
dience with yells and songs, which inspired 
the teams. In addition to these the many re- 
marks that were passed back and forth be- 
tween the two classes in a friendly way were 
very laughable and afforded the audience 
much amusement.” 


Class spirit still runs righ, but it is of the type 
that school authorities desire to foster. Compe- 
tition is kept on a very high plane, extremes are 
avoided, and school operates smoothly. Though 
the pep meetings and stunts which are presented 
to student assemblies enkindle a great deal of en- 
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READER’S DIGEST 


this popular pocket-size digest for the busy 
reader who desires to keep abreast of general 
periodical literature, needs no introduction. 


One Year—$3.00 
With Harpers Magazine and 
School Activities—$7.75 
(You save $1.25) 


THE FORUM 
is one of America’s most exciting magazines, 
because it gives both sides. 
One Year—$4.00 
With Current History and 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, $7.25 
(You save $1.75) 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
an independent liberal journal of opinion, is 
another influential magazine read by Senators, 
Congressmen, professional men and women and 
other alert readers who are interested in po- 
litical and economic thought. 


One Year—$5.00 
With Atlantic Monthly and 
School Activities—$8.75 
(You save $2.25) 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


records and evaluates every significant dis- 
covery of laboratory development, for the ev- 
eryday intelligent reader. This is essential to 
the inquisitive mind in the modern world. 


One Year—$4.00 
With Review of Reviews and 
School Activities—$7.25 
(You save $1.75) 


CONSUMERS COOPERATION 


the national journal of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive development in America. Published by the 
Cooperative League of the United Stu.cs. The 
consumers’ movement is attracting wide atten- 
tion in the American press. You need this na- 
tional journal to keep abreast of this important 


development. 
One Year—$1.00 
With School Activities—$2.50 
(You save 50 cents) 


Send your order to 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 Lane Street Topeka, Kansas 
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thusiasm, the student body demonstrates an un- 
usual ability to “take it.” 

Preparation for the debate is begun about six 
weeks before the date when it is scheduled to take 
place. It has been the custom for the debate coach 
to assist the Juniors and thus develop new ma- 
terial, while another faculty member takes charge 
of the more experienced Senior team. The ques- 
tion used is one which possesses some immediate 
interest and local color, and which is not too in- 
volved for the period of study. It is suggested 
by the coaches and voted upon by the students. 
In recent years some of the propositions have 
centered around the five-day week, compulsory au- 
tomobile liability insurance, censorship of motion 
pictures, and national advertising. The Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Wsconsin, 
through its Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion, has been of great assistance in pro- 
viding materials for study. 

We believe the year’s debate work can be made 
more interesting with the use of two or three prop- 
That is why we do not use the state 
Our teams 


ositions. 
debate question for interclass events. 
have been as successful in interscholastic compe- 
tition as those of other schools, though we do not 
begin work on the state question until December 
first. This is due, it would seem, to the more in- 
tensive interest which is maintained in the shorter 
season. 

While the debaters are busy preparing their 
analysis of issues, their classmates are planning 
to give them enthusiastic support. Committees are 
appointed within each class to compose songs and 
yells, present stun‘s, erect canopies, and manage 
ticket sales. Thus the work of staging the de- 
bate is carried on by a large number of students 
from each of the two classes. 

As has been previously mentioned, the rivalry 
is intense. Feature stories appear in the school 
paper, posters are placed on the bulletin boards, 
and announcements are made in assembly. In each 
instance, one class or the other is expressing its 
confidence of victory or its faith in the side of 
the question its team is upholding. These “leads” 
serve to foster class loyalties to the extent that 
the entire school becomes debate-conscious. Dur- 
ing the final week of preparation ribbons are sold 
to the members of each class and the faculty ad- 
visors. Song and yell practices are held to in- 
sure a proper demonstration of class spirit at 
the debate. 

On the night of the debate each class erects a 
canopy on its side of the auditorium. These can- 
opies vary from year to year in the degree of 
decorativeness, but always portray in some graphic 
form the side of the proposition which the class 
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is upholding. Limits on expenditures are set to 
prevent extravagance. 

Classes enter the auditorium to the tunes of their 
original marching songs and seat themselves under 
their respective canopies. There are several ex- 
changes of songs and yells, after which each class 
presents its stunt. These are usually amusing ex- 
aggerations of the stand of the opposing team with 
a fair amount of “razzberry” included. That, 
in brief, represents what one of the judges re- 
cently called “the vaudeville part of the program.” 
It serves the excellent purpose of providing a dis- 
play of enthusiasm for debating. 


Of course, the debate is the culmination of the 
program. Coaches seldom need to worry about the 
effort their proteges put forth for this contest— 
it is the event of the year in Antigo. Out of the 
thirty debates that -have been held, the Seniors 
have won nineteen times and the Juniors eleven 
times. 

This debating tradition is Antigo’s means of 
encouraging participation in forensic work. Be- 
sides its traditonal significance, it furnishes the 
major portion of financial support needed during 
the debate season. It is planned to hold a sec- 
tional Speech Institute of the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic Association in connection with 
the debate this fall. This will give debate coaches 
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INDEX 


®@ The only complete biblio- 
graphical guide to current lit- 
erature describing occupa- 
tional opportunities, require- 
ments, and training.- Covers 
all books, all U. S. Govern- 
ment publications, and 150 
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in the surrounding territory an opportunity to 
witness a great show in high school debating! 





How One School Improved Its Socials 
MERYL RUSSELL 


J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois 


Formerly the socials at J. Sterling Morton High 
School were a source of worry and despair to 
those in charge. But within the short span of one 
year, a new spirit of interested participation de- 
veloped as a result of social dancing which was 
introduced as an extra-curricular activity. 


The school socials of former years were poorly 
attended, girls being in the majority. Since the 
girls received instruction in social dancing as a 
part of their physical education program, the big- 
gest part of the problem was the boys. During 
the dances most of the boys stood along the edges 
of the dance floor and looked on while girls 
danced gracefully with girls. The couples that 
did enter into the dancing were inclined to steps 
which smacked of cheap public dance hall in- 
fluence. Through ignorance of social proprieties, 
boys attended parties without wearing coats and 
left partners in the middle of the floor at the 
end of each dance. 


Last year a social dancing class, optional to 
junior and senior boys and girls, was set up as 
an extra-curricular activity. The overwhelming 
response was quite unexpected. So many signed 
for the course that membership had to be limited 
to the first fifty boys and fifty girls registering. 
This group was instructed not only in dance steps, 
but also in proper social conduct and dress. From 
this group a few couples were chosen to dem- 
onstrate correct dancing position and steps at each 
party. 

Results were so promising that classes, still as 
an extra-curricular, were attempted this year on 
a much larger scale. Underclass boys were in even 
more dire need of dance instruction than upper- 
class boys. Would they be as anxious to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to learn? The social 
committee of the student council handled the ad- 
vertising and helped work out and administer a 
system of admission tickets. Six hundred stu- 
dents were enrolled. Those who danced too well 
to be beginners were asked to leave the classes 
and those needing instruction were allowed to 
take their places. 

The first few class lessons were given over to 
boys alone. They were instructed in a few fun- 
damental dance steps, proper dress, personal clean- 
liness, and social conduct on the dance floor be- 
fore the girls came into the picture. The girls, 
also, had one class alone in which they were given 
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instruction which would enable them to assist. 
After classes had been in session for several weeks, 
the most promising girl dancers were chosen ta 
assist the teacher. 

The party demonstration group has been con- 
tinued and has put on as well an assembly dem+ 
onstration for the whole school. 

The results of these activities have been so 
gratifying that our school parties and socials are 
almost completely transformed. Student attend- 
ance has greatly increased, and very few boys are 
now found merely looking on, they are thoroughly 
occupied dancing. Social conduct has decidedly 
improved and there are few wall-flowers. 

It is hoped that the type of dancing taught will 
have a carry over value into the out-of-school life 
of our students. We cherish the hope that it 
will instill a pleasure in proper dancing as an 
effective means of social and recreational de- 
velopment. 





Recognition of Student Participation 
Dean FITZGERALD 


Superintendent of Schools, Cardwell 


Consolidated Schools, Cardwell, Missouri 


Last year, a committee composed of the coaches 
and the high school principal, met to work out a 
plan for the recognition of student participation 
in the various activities of our high school. The 
first meeting found the members in agreement on 
but one point. They agreed that the present means 
of recognition were unsatisfactory, and that a 
uniform system of providing awards should be 
adopted. A second meeting was planned for the 
purpose of studying the point system, the prac- 
tices of near-by schools, and other methods sug- 
gested in educational literature. From this study 
and the discussions which followed, these regu- 
lations were agreed upon: 








Music Teachers Placement Service 


For your music vacancies consult the Mu- 
sic Teachers Placement Service for 
outstanding candidates. 


Hermann R. Maier, M. A., Mér. 
18 East 16th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Recognition of student participation in the high 
school activities shall be made in the form of 
chenille letters and keys (or pins) defined and 
awarded as follows: 3 

A letter in Athletics for girls shall be defined 
4s a five inch royal blue chenille “C” on a double 
felt background of white, in block print. 

A letter in Athletics for boys shall be defined 
as a six inch royal blue chenille “C” on a double 
felt background of white, in block print. 

A letter in Literary, Music, and Scholarship for 
girls shall be defined as a five inch royal blue 
chenille “C” on a double background of white, 
in script print. 

A letter in Literary, Music, and Scholarship 
for boys shall be defined as a six inch royal blue 
chenille “C” on a double felt background of white, 
in script print. 

Only one Athletic letter shall be awarded to 
a student during the school year. 

Only one Literary, Music, and Scholarship let- 
ter shall be awarded to a student during the 
school year. 

A student awarded a second letter shall, pro- 
vided the second letter has been earned in the 
same event as was the first, be permitted to choose 
between the chenille letter and a key (or pin) of 
bronze. 

A student awarded a third letter shall, pro- 
vided the third has been earned in the same event 
as were the other two, be permitted to choose be- 
tween the chenille letter and a key (or pin) of 
bronze or silver. 

A student awarded a fourth letter shall, pro- 
vided the fourth has been earned in the same event 
as were the other three, be permitted to choose 
between the chenille letter and a key (or pin) of 
bronze, silver, or gold. 

Athletic keys shall be finished with blue enamel 
and Literary, Music, and Scholarship keys shall 
be finished with white enamel. Panels for the 
keys shall be selected by the principal and the 
coach of each event. 

No student shall be awarded a letter without 
the recommendation of his or her coach. 





A student barred from competition in a meet 
because of having previously won in that event, 
shall be entitled to a letter for the year in which 
the letter is earned and for the years for which 
he or she is barred from competition. 


BASEBALL: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in baseball a student must participate in 
one half or more of the games scheduled with 
schools of equal rank. 


BASKETBALL: To be eligible for a high 
school letter in basketball a student must partici- 
pate in as many halves of a game as there are 
games on the regular schedule. 

DRAMATICS: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in dramatics a student must be a member 
of a team winning a place in the county meet, or 
its equivalent, or win a place for individual hon- 
ors in such a meet. 


DEBATE: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in debate a student must be a member of a 
team winning a debate with another school of 
equal rank. 


MUSIC: To be eligible for a high school letter 
in music a student must win a place in the county 
meet, or its equivalent, or be a member of a 
team winning a place in such a meet. 


ORATORY: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in oratory a student must place in the 
county meet, or its equivalent. 

READINGS: To be eligible for a high school 
letter in readings a student must place in the 
county meet, or its equivalent. 


SCHOLARSHIP: To be eligible for a high 
school letter in scholarship a student must place 
in the county meet, or its equivalent. 


TENNIS: To be eligible for a high school let- 
ter in tennis a student must be a participating 
member of the singles or doubles team winning a 
match in competition with a school of equal rank. 

TRACK: To be eligible for a high school let- 
ter in track a student must win a first place in 
a dual meet, or a first or second in a triangular 
meet, or place in the county meet or district meet. 
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Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, ‘‘“How 
to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc., free 
to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and 


information. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
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Newspapers Taught in the 
High Schools? 


Roy HeELtMs 
Amelia High School, Amelia, Virginia 


The Principal at the Amelia High School, last 
summer started to make arrangements for teach- 
ing the daily newspaper in the Amelia High 
School. The idea came a few years ago when 
the author was teaching Ancient History. The 
Richmond, Virginia, daily papers made so many 
references to Ancient History that year that his 
pupils were reading the newspapers almost as 
much as they were the adopted textbook. 


The plan for the Amelia project had been car- 
ried to the State Department of Education where 
permission was granted to give a unit credit for 
such a course. The newspaper was to be taught 
topically. Beginning with the front page the stu- 
dents would be introduced to the material there. 
If there was something there that was not clearly 
understood the pupils, probably in ccmmittees, 
would be referred to the library where some new 
information would be secured which might give 
a better explanation of the article in the paper. 
This committee, of course, would report the next 
day. Each day the class was to progress as far 
as possible with the newspaper and the following 
day study would begin with the section where they 
left off the day before. Of course, there would 
be a different newspaper, but the sections are ar- 
ranged very nearly alike each day. 

For instance, some of the articles doubtless 
would refer to the labor situation. This would 
lead a committee of pupils into a study of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Closed and 
Open Shop, identification of Gompers, Green and 
Lewis, and various other ramifications that might 
be brought out in such a discussion. Stock quo- 
tations would bring a discussion and investiga- 
tion of the stock exchange; the sports page would 
bring up discussion about various colleges, as 
well as good teams and good sportsmanship. 


There is very little that can not be taught from 
a daily newspaper. One would ordinarily think 
that Ancient History would be the last thing in 
the world to appear in a daily newspaper, yet a 
close relationship was found there. Besides, the 
daily newspaper is something which a great many 
pupils read in some manner. For the majority, 


it may be restricted to the funny page, but the 
interest is there and it should be directed and they 
should be taught how to read the paper. This is 
something they would do every day. 

The arrangements at Amelia went so far that 
some daily newspapers had agreed to supply each 
pupil in the class with a free newspaper, pro- 
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vided transportation was paid. The Amelia plan 
was not put into operation because the local School 
Board did not deem it advisable to introduce the 
newspaper at that time. However, the opportu- 
nities are there and the newspapers are willing 
to cooperate. It is to their advantage as well as 
the pupils.’ Others, in Virginia, who would like 
to try such a plan will find a ready response 
from the newspapers and the full cooperation of 
the State Department of Education. 





Tackle the work just in front of you. Strive in 
an honest way to do the best you can, and if, 
having done your best, there seems to appear the 
hand of some over-ruling power which hammers 
you, take it like a good piece of steel and come 
right off the anvil with*a better temper and a 
keener edge.—C. W. Post. 





A gentleman is one who thinks more of other 
people’s feelings than of his own rights; and 
more of other people’s rights than of his own 
feelings.—Matthew Henry Buckham, former presi- 
dent University of Vermont. 





Indispensable as they are, mastery of the three 
R’s is no longer the fundamental purpose of Amer- 
ican education —Frank W. Ballou. 





May We Suggest... 


a few of the printing items on 
which we believe we can assure 
you first-class workmanship, rea- 
sonable service, and a saving in 
price? 
Yearbooks - - - Announcements 
School Stationery - - Name Cards 
Letterheads - - - - - - Envelopes 
Booklets - - - - - - - Programs 


MAY WE SUBMIT AN ESTIMATE 
ON YOUR NEXT PRINTING JOB? 


ARTCRAFT PRINTING Co. 
1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas 


@ Special Attention Given Out-of-town Orders 











“A lack of constructive program .. . an atti- 
tude of opportunism .. . unbalanced, undistributed, 
under-developed . . . lack of guidance . . . purely 


routine handling . . . non-acquaintance of teachers 
with the extra-curriculum . . . laissez. faire policy.” 
Rather destructive expressions, yes? Yes! To 
what do they refer? To “The Extra-Curriculum 
in the Public High Schools of Chicago,” Robert 
White, in School Review for February. 


And don’t be too hard on these school folks. 
Only one city of any size in America has made 
such drastic salary cuts, and few, if any, have 
lagged so much in salary payments. If you don’t 
believe it, look up “The Salary Situation in Big 


Cities,” Journal of Education for February 1, 1937. 





Slot machines and pin ball games in your neigh- 
borhood? Played by your students? Do these 
students know that such games are “fixed” to re- 
turn 60-90 cents out of every dollar to their own- 
ers, and that these students haven’t a chance to 
beat them? Do these students know that they 
have only one chance in about a billion to guess 
correctly in the numbers game? One in 2,500 to 
win some sort of a prize in a sweepstakes, and 
one in 390,000 to win the big prize? Probably 
not. Let’s teach them. You will find good ideas 
in Wainwright Evans’ article, “Are We Teach- 
ing Our Children to Gamble?” in Parents Maga- 
sine for March. 





“I pledge the legions” sounds like Caesar, but 
it isn’t. It’s the pledge to the flag written down. 
Some day when you and your students have noth- 
ing to do, ask them to write out this creed—and 
then be amused, disappointed, or shocked. Later, 
have them explain what it means, and again be 
amused, disappointed or shocked—as many an- 
other teacher has been. One account will be found 
in Journal of Education for March 1, 1937. Prob- 
ably for fear of being called a Red, Communist, 
or disloyal American, the au‘hor prefers to re- 
main anonymous. 

And after you have read this article turn back 
in the same magazine to “Whippersnapper Talks 
to Superintendents” (V. H. Culp) and hear how 
Doctor Whippersnapper of Lucky Strike Univer- 
sity, after being introduced by Professor Whirl- 
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Have You Read These? 


By THE EbiTor 






wind of Frosty College, talks turkey to the as- 
sembled educational administrators. 





There are probably very few really new ideas, 
but perhaps here is one. At least, it is new to 
us. Our burial of the dead is a ghoulish, arti- 
ficial, pagan, expensive, and useless custom. The 
money represented could be certainly much bet- 
ter inves‘ed for a practical immortality. How? 
Through inexpensive cremation and disposal, with 
the difference in cost between these two methods 
made available to some deserving college or uni- 
versity student. Sensible? Very much so, to us, 
But let Frances Newton tell you about it in the 
Forum for March, under the title, “Light, Like 
the Sun.” 





’Spect you have been a student in a “mental 
trade school;” but even if you did not take grad- 
uate work you will be interested in another of the 
many current discussions of the shortcomings of 
the typical American college. A clear picture of 
the vicious influence of the graduate schools and 
the resulting chaotic condition of the college cur- 
riculum, is presented by another protagonist for 
college independence. See “Conflict on the Cam- 
pus,” by J. C. Long, in Scribner’s for March. 





“We'd develop soft-headed, opinionated, bump- 
tious, and hypercritical citizens The educa- 
tionists have given us milk and water slops, soft 
soap gushing which was supposed to pass for 
thinking, hash-like integration courses, and glit- 
tering mouthings about contemporary problems.” 
These statements should intrigue you whether you 
teach history or not. For the remainder of the 
s‘ory see, “Those Horrible Facts in History 
Teaching,” by C. A. Harper, in The Clearing 
House for February. 





J. W. Studebaker, commissioner of education: 
Why does the teaching profession abhor war? Be- 
cause war destroys what educators build. War 
destroys the young people we labor to train for 
competency and fruitful living. War distorts the 
truth and disseminates lies. War turns our schools 
and colleges into recruiting stations, and our 
teachers and professors into propagandists of hate. 
Of course, educators must oppose war. 
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CLUBS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The point of view is frequently held that clubs 
are an activity appropriate to the secondary school 
pupil rather than to his younger brother in the 
elementary school. A cursory survey of the ac- 
tivities of elementary school pupils outside of the 
school day should serve to counteract this indict- 
ment. It is abundantly plain that the boy or girl 
of eight to twelve is distinctly socially minded, has 
a wide variety of interest, and likes to do things 
with his fellows. Almost every neighborhood has 
its “Little Scorpions Club.” 


It is probably true that the urge to belong to 
something becomes more pronounced during the 
secondary school years. It is also true that the 
secondary school has frequently needed to pro- 
vide club activities and other extra-curricular or- 
ganizations as a counter-balance to a formalized 
and subject matter centered curriculum. How- 
ever, there seems to be ample warrant for pro- 
viding the same type of emotional outlet to the 
pupils of younger age and there is little question 
that a majority of elementary schools still leave 
some needs and interests of pupils unprovided for. 
Where the program has been organized on the 
activity basis with pupils working together as 
groups in planning and carrying out activities, we 
have an approach to that desirable situation in 
which the extra-curricular as such has disap- 
peared because all desirable activities are in- 
cluded in the regular program of the school. 
Even in the most liberal of such programs, how- 
ever, there seems to be a place for those ele- 
ments which the club activity provides. Those 
elements are an opportunity for those with like 
interests to explore possibilities with stimulus and 
guidance from the teacher but “under their own 
power,” and an opportunity for choosing among 
their associates those who may act as chairman, 
officers, or directors of a project. By this they 
learn to take responsibilities for some phase of a 
group activity and to carry it out successfully, 
merging individual interests in a common purpose. 


Whether it be formally named a club or thought 
of as “the airplane group” or the “stamp col- 
lectors,” it seems plain that there is a place for 
activities carrying out essentially the ideas of a 
club program even in the earliest grades of the 
elementary school. As pupils advance in school, 
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School Clubs 


Epvcar G. JoHNsTON, Department Editor 
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it will be desirable to dignify their activities with 
a more or less formal organization, a name, and 
some form of constitution or statement of condi- 
tions under which the club operates. As the 
school program adheres more closely to the tra- 
ditional organization and to a conventional class 
procedure, the place for this type of informal ed- 
ucation is the more pronounced. Pupil interests 
may suggest organizations spontaneously or in- 
dividuals may come to the teacher for advice. 
The range of possible clubs is as wide as the va- 
riety of things the grade school boy and girl 
finds interesting. 





AMONG THE CLUBS 


The Club Department this month features ac- 
tivities in the elementary school. Miss Ruth P. 
Smith, school nurse, reports on the Junior Nurses 
of the University Elementary School of Ann Ar- 
bor; Miss Neoma Yapp is teacher of the fifth and 
sixth grades of the Central School, Park Ridge, 
Illinois, and also sponsors its Reading Club; Mr. 
E. H. Potts has contributed the account of the ac- 
tivity program on the Hopi Indian Reservation; 
Miss Anna M. Greve is teacher of Life Science 
in the Bronxville Elementary School. She is also 
sponsor of the Bird Club. 





A BIRD CLUB 


Bronxville Elementary School, 
Bronxville, New York 


The Bird Club in the Bronxville Elementary 
School has been active for ten years and has 
maintained interest throughout that time with the 
membership rising as high as seventy-five pupils, 
ranging in age from eight to twelve. 

From September to March the club meets each 
Monday noon for an informal lunch, exchange of 
experiences, and study together. The programs of 
these meetings may consist of lantern slides, read- 
ing, games, and construction work. 

From March to June the club shifts its ac- 
tivity to the out-of-doors and its meeting time to 
Saturday morning at six o’clock! Apparently the 


old proverb may be changed to read “The early 
riser gets the bird.” 

The Bronxville Bird Club is a member of the 
National Audubon Society and has done its share 
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to promote the welfare of bird life. Among its 
regular activities are building bird houses and 
feeding stations, studying the habits of winter 
birds and providing food for them, taking trips 
to the museums in New York, and making in- 
dividual and club bird books with pictures of birds 
and anecdotes of experiences in bird hunting taken 
by camera and field glass. 





THE JUNIOR NURSES 
University Elementary School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The Junior Nurses Club of the University Ele- 
mentary School was organized December 16, 1936. 


The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade girls who 
formed this group were inspired by a radio pro- 


gram. 
The school nurse and the mothers of the chil- 
dren are honorary members. The school nurse 


attends the meetings and instructs the children in 
bedmaking, temperature taking, and 
other first aid work. Patterns for uniforms were 
cut out so they might be all alike. The uniforms 
were made from old linen or sheeting and de- 
signed so simply that the girls were able to do 
most of the work in making them. 

It was agreed to have an election the last meet- 
ing of each month to vote for the leader who is 
known as the club’s supervisor for the month. 
The names of the candidates for office are writ- 
ten on slips and dropped in a box. Then the 
votes are counted and the girl whose name is 
written most often is elected. Regular meetings 
are held each Wednesday afternoon. The super- 
visor has charge of the meetings, arranging pro- 
grams, and is responsible for conducting the meet- 
ing in regular club form. She appoints a secre- 
tary to keep a record of all meetings, attendance, 
reports made on all business, and special work per- 
formed. She gives a short and simple account of 
everything important done and said during the 
meeting. A treasurer was selected by the leader 
for the first two months to collect a few Sun- 
brite labels to enable the nurses to secure a real 
supervisor’s badge to be worn by the leader dur- 
ing her month in office. Also, it is the duty of 
the treasurer to obtain other useful articles for 
the club. 

At the meeting, the supervisor calls upon the 
members to stand at attention and repeat with her 
the club’s code. 


bandaging, 


As Junior Nurses we pledge ourselves 
to fight dirt and disease, 

To keep ourselves physically and 
mentally clean, 

To practice and teach household 
hygiene, 

To help those in need and distress 

To be brave in time of danger and 
loyal to those we love. 

Each member may be given a task such as, for 
example, seeing smaller children guided across 
streets on their way to school, running errands 
for elderly neighbors, and things of like nature 
Members may select their own tasks. The Junior 
Nurses made a very generous contribution of 
canned goods and clothing for the Red Cross Flood 
Relief. 


A READING CLUB 
Central School, Park Ridge, Illinois 


The Reading Club began with the teacher’s idea 
of interesting pupils in reading worthwhile books 
during their leisure time and of sharing these ex- 
periences with each other. From this beginning, 
it has grown in importance until the club handles 
practically all the activities of the room. For 
some time the teacher had used available oppor- 
tunities to set the children thinking about organ- 
izing a club. At the end of the semester when 
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there was an extra period in the program, the 
children were ready and asked to use it for a 
Reading Club. The club was soon organized, of- 
ficers elected, and committees appointed. 


A Law Committee drew up a simple list of 
regulations which were adopted by the club. The 
Notice Committee has charge of a bulletin board 
in a corner of the room where book shelves and 
reading tables are located. This group posts lists 
of interesting books and official club notices. One 
of the black boards is given over to the commit- 
tee which selects an appropriate stanza of poetry 
for each week and writes it on the board. One of 
its projects was the preparation of a frieze de- 
picting the development of writing from the stone 
age to the modern library. 


The Program Committee has the responsibility 
of the programs which are given twice a month. 
The teacher keeps a record of the books read by 
each pupil. These cards are used by the com- 
mittee in organizing the programs. Some of the 
items included are: dramatizations from stories 
read; reports of interesting incidents; illustrated 
talks with pictures drawn by the pupil reporting ; 
and characterizations portraying characters in 
books read. It is the committee’s aim to include 
as many members of the class as possible in each 
program. 

The secretary keeps the minutes of each meet- 
ing and serves as librarian, keeping record of all 
books on the shelves and issuing books to pupils. 
Pupils learn the use of library cards and two pu- 
pils from each class serve as assistants to the sec- 
retary-librarian. 


The last meeting of this group varied from the 
usual program. The group devoted the period to 
planning a trip to the Elmwood Farm. Reading 
material dealing with experimental farms served 
to motivate the project and to suggest things to 
look for. An open forum discussion of approp- 
riate conduct brought out the suggestion that the 
group be divided into squads of six or seven pu- 
pils and a leader elected for each squad. This 
plan was so successful and the pupils liked it so 
well that upon request of pupils it was adopted 
for passing through the halls, for the gymnasium 
period, and for assemblies. Most worthwhile out- 
come was the sobering effect of leadership on 
certain irresponsible pupils. 


The club is considering taking over two other 
lines of activity at present. Since it is the last 
year that the sixth grade will be in this building, 
they have decided that they would like to be 
responsible for the last assembly program for the 
school. The other activity which the club is con- 
sidering is a newspaper, which the sixth grade 
English class started. Whether the sixth grade 
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will want to share these activities with the Fifth 
Grade Club members remains to be seen, and will 
probably be decided at the next club meeting. 

In attempting to evaluate the club in the light 
of what it has accomplished, it may be said: (1) 
The club has provided training for leisure time 
through developing a taste for good books; (2) 
It has given training in leadership; (3) It has 
tried to develop good citizenship, and (4) It has 
aitempted to broaden pupil interests. 





ACTIVITIES IN AN INDIAN SCHOOL 
Chimopony Indian School, Chimopony, Arizona 


The work which is usually designated “extra- 
curricular” is not so called in the Indian schools 
on the Hopi Reservation. This work has a regu- 
lar place in the school program. Pupils are di- 
vided into groups according to age and ability. 
At a scheduled time they go to the Domestic and 
Manual Arts Departments where they break up 
into groups according to the work each wishes 
to do. To the boys are offered opportunity in 
blanket weaving, wood carving, leather work, car- 
pentry, soil erosion, citizenship, health, and art. 
Girls may choose activities in sewing cooking, 
embroidery, basket weaving, po.tery making, tie 
and dyes work, art, citizenship, and home making. 

The purpose of the school is to enrich the lives 
of its citizens; therefore we offer only courses 
which will be of use to the Indian boy and girl 
when they leave school. The weaving of blankets, 
bead work, leather tooling, and wood carving are 
among the native arts of the Hopis. In the wood- 
working department we make stools, benches, ta- 
bles and chairs, doors and screens, such as can be 
used in the Indian The girls are taught 
such native arts and crafts as embroidery with 
Indian cross stitch, basket weaving, and pottery 
making. The cooking consists largely of the 
preparation of simple meals such as they may 
prepare in their homes. For both boys and girls 
the art work consists of of Indian 
Katchina figures, designing blanket weaves, and 
representing various phases of Indian life. Wood 
carving is an ancient art of the Hopis portrayed 
in Katchina dolls, miniature figures of masked 
dancers, and materials used in tribal ceremonies. 

Since soil conservation is one of the major 
problems of this section, we give this an import- 
ant place in the school program. Pupils study 
means of preventing erosion, but make this study 
practical by trips to government projects where 
control is efficiently portrayed and by 
model dams 


home. 


paintings 


erosion 
actual construction of terraces and 
on the school property. 

The school endeavors to influence the life of 
the adult community as well as of pupils in 
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school. To this end adult classes and group ac- 
tivities are carried on in the evening school. Even 
more important is the participation of the older 
craftsmen of the tribe in instructing pupils in their 
native arts. Parts for the looms are made at 
school by the boys, but Hopi weavers show them 
how to set up the loom and how to weave the 
native patterns. Some of the skilled weavers, 
potters, and bead workers do much of their indi- 
vidual work at the school so that pupils may 
observe them. 

We have no clubs so designated at the Chimo- 
pony School. We do have active groups of pu- 
pils and adults working together to a common end 
and organized in informal, natural meetings. 
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A Practical Book for Teachers 
One TuHat Goes To THE HEART OF THE 
TEACHER’S PROBLEM 
Every school executive should have a copy 
for himself. He should place one in the 

hands of each of his teachers. 
For the school TACT AND THE TEACH- 
ER means harmony, co-operation, school 
spirt—PROGRESS; for the teacher it 
means friendship, popularity, good will, pro- 
Library Binding, $1.10 
Flexible Binding, 50c 
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LIFE PICTURES OF HORACE MANN 
An Assembly Program 


In this suggested program the words used by 
the character, Horace Mann, are words spoken or 
Wherever 
possible the descriptive words used by the nar- 
rator are the words of Mann’s wife, his friends, 
or his biographers. 


written by him during his lifetime. 


The setting should be a simple one—a frame 
at back-center stage, large enough for the actor 
impersonating Horace Mann and one or two pieces 
of furniture to suggest appropriate settings. A 
grey, blue, or black curtain hung a few feet back 
of the frame will give a proper background. A 
pull curtain may be fastened to the front of 
the frame and the curtains drawn at the close of 
each picture, or the frame may be so lighted that 
the lights may be extinguished to indicate the 
close of each picture. 

Two boys will be needed in the role of Horace 
Mann—one as the college youth at Brown univer- 
sity, and the other as the mature man. One or 
several people may serve as narrator to read the 
continuity between pictures. 

THE PROGRAM 

NARRATOR: In finding words to pay tribute, 
today, to the memory of Horace Mann we turn 
to the one who knew him best; to the one who 
knew better than any otheer the physical suffering, 
the mental conflicts, and the spiritual fortitude of 
the man who is the personification of education— 
we use the words of his wife: “Perhaps the most 
remarkable trait in his character was his modest 
estimate of himself. He measured himself by the 
standard he wished to at ain, and not by compari- 
son with others ; and, when he was lauded for what 
he had accomplished, his unaffected humility made 
him uncomfortable because the act was not more 
worthily and adequately performed; for, at every 
stage of his progress, he was as far from his 
own ideal excellence as before.” 

Such was the spirit of the man who during his 
lifetime won an international reputation and re- 
mains to this day a hero; and such was the spirit 
of the youth who achieved one of the first of his 
ambitions when in September, 1816, he entered 
Brown University. His struggles and his am- 
bitions are evident in his letters home: 
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Stunts and Program Material 
W. Martin Butts, Department Editor 
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THe STUDENT 

HORACE MANN (a youth of twenty sits at 
his table and writes a letter to his homefolks. ) 

“If the children of Israel were pressed for 
“gear” half so hard as I have been, I do not won- 
der that they were willing to worship a golden 
calf. It is a long, long time since my last nine- 
pence bade good-by to its brethren; and I suspect 
that the last two parted on no very friendly terms, 
for they have never since met together. Poor 
Never did two souls stand in greater 
need of mutual support and consolation.” 


wretches ! 


But think me not complaining, “I know not how 
it was: its motive never took the form of wealth 
or fame. It was rather an instinct which impelled 
towards knowledge, as that of migratory birds im- 
pels them northward in spring-time ... ; and I 
had a conviction that knowledge was my needed 
instrument.” 

NARRATOR: As a young lawyer in Dedham, 
later in Boston, Horace Mann was 
held in high regard both for his logic in hand- 
ling cases and the principles for which he stood. 


Mass., and 


It soon became known that he would take no case 
in which he was not convinced his client wholly 
in the right. The confidence of the people was 
shown by electing him to the legislature, where 
he at once began a campaign for humanitarian 
attitudes in government. Legislation that had 
been pending in regard to treatment of the in- 
sane were speedily brought to a head under his 
leadership, and Worcester Lunatic Hospital was 
the direct result. 


THE LEGISLATOR 

HORACE MANN, (At the ciose of day he 
sits in a comfortable chair and meditates.) ‘The 
legislature has appropriated ten thousand dollars 
to finish the buildings, so that when done they 
will accommodate two hundred and thirty; seven 
thousand dollars for purchase of land, so that 
our inmates can enjoy the advantages of agricul- 
tural employment . . . and three thousand dollars 
for a chapel, where the oil of religion may be 
poured in a flood over the ocean of insanity .. . 
Ah! I never thought of this when in 1839 we 
stormed the dungeons of inhumanity. The outer 


gates are broken down; and some of the cap- 
tives are coming forth every day to enjoy the 
light and the beauty of the physical and the holier 
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light and beauty of the moral universe; yet here 
in the midnight silence I hear from their more 
interior cells, as audible as if it were the voice 
of the thunder-cloud, the voices of the many 
victims awaiting in unconsciousness the day of 
their deliverance.” 

NARRATOR: Unmindful of the sacrifice, 
Horace Mann left the legislature, where he en- 
joyed unquestioned fame, to give himself to the 
new and discouraging task of reorganizing the 
school system of his state. Many pictures could 
be presented of his struggles and successes, of his 
tireless travel within his own state and into Eu- 
rope. of his establishing normal schools, of the 
editorship of the School Journal, and of his fa- 
mous reports, but none will picture the man so 
well as his own words from his private journal, 
written on the night preceding his acceptance of 
the Secretaryship of Education: 


THE EDUCATOR 

HORACE MANN, (Seated at his desk, writ- 
ing in his journal.) “I must not irritate, I must 
not humble, I must not degrade one in his own 
eyes. I must not present myself as a solid body 
to oppose an iron barrier to any. I must be a 
fluid sort of man, adapting myself to tastes, opin- 
ions, habits, and manners, so far as this can be 
done without hypocrisy or insincerity, or a ¢com- 
promise of principle. In all of this, there must 
be a higher object than to win personal esteem, 
favor, or worldly applause.” (Meditates and 
speaks to himself.) “I have been engaged at court 
arguing cases. The interests of a client are small 
compared with the interests of the next genera- 
generation, then, be my 


tion. Let the next 


chest... 7? 

NARRATOR: 
interests led him into the service of his country 
as a congressman and later to the presidency of 
Antioch College, before his life, which was filled 
with physical pain and handicap since childhood, 
came to an end. He did not live out three score 
years and ten by eight years, but only in that single 
respect did he fail to meet that standard which he 
gave in an address called “Thoughts for a Young 
Man:” 


His versatile talents and broad 


THE EXAMPLE OF MANHOOD 


HORACE MANN, (Addressing a group of 
young men.) “Here, behold a patriarch, whose 
stock of vigor three-score years and ten seem 
hardly to have impaired. His erect form, his firm 
step, his elastic limbs and undimmed senses are 
so many certificates of good conduct, or, rather so 
many jewels and orders of nobility with which 
Nature has honored him for his fidelity to her 
laws. As he drains the cup of life, there are no 
lees at the bottom. His organs will reach the 
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goal of existence together. Painlessly, as a candle 
burns down in its socket, so will he expire. . 

NARRATOR: We close our tribute to Horace 
Mann with a picture of him upon his knees in 
simple prayer. 

HORACE MANN, (Kneeling.) “God grant 
me an annihilation of selfishness, a mind of wis- 
dom, a heart of benevolence.” 

The End. 





SENIOR FIELD DAY 


Rutu C. ANDERSON 


Each semester for the past eight years our grad- 
uating classes celebrated BABY DAY. The sen- 
ior girls in honor of the occasion came to school 
in short dresses and flashy hair ribbons and the 
boys in knee pants and non-de-script outfits. 
Skates, skooters, and all-day suckers were the or- 
der of the day. Classes throughout the school 
were disrupted, crack-the-whip on skates and other 
games resulted in minor, and sometimes in not so 
minor injuries. All in all the day defeated its 
purpose and consequently was discontinued with 
the fall of 1935 class. 

The present graduating class, therefore, felt 
that its senior year was ruined. BABY DAY 
had been looked forward to for three and a half 
years and when it was just within reach, it was 
snatched away. To compensate for this “loss,” 
the administration gave its consent to Senior Field 
Day with the understanding that if it proved un- 
successful, it would not be repeated in following 
semesters. 








Costumes for Rent 


We carry a full line of costumes, wigs. beards, 
grease paints, evening dress suits. tuxedoes, 
and wooden shoes, etc. for home talent shows 
and entertainment. Your show will always be 
better with the proper wigs or such as butler. 
bell boy, and police uniforms. 


Niemann Costume Co. 


Box 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 














Plays 


—for commencement 
—for contest use 
—for every school occasion! 


Fully described in our free catalogue. 


The Dramatic Publishing Company 
Dept. S. A., 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago 


Play Publishers for 51 Years 
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Accepting these conditions, the seniors set to 
work. They chose a committee on arrangements 
which was made up of one representative from 
each senior registry (there were eleven,) a fac- 
ulty advisor, and the class sponsor. 

The seniors were allowed four periods for their 
activities. These included the two lunch periods, 
sixth, and seventh. All the seniors with the ex- 
ception of the clean-up committee reported to 
eighth period classes. 

All but the final part of the program took 
place on the athletic field. “Block B” boys (ath- 
letic honor society) acted as gatekeepers to pre- 
vent seniors from leaving the field and other stu- 
dents from coming on. 

In his registry in the morning each senior was 
given a card which admitted him to the field and 
which entitled him to a free beverage and an ice- 
cream at lunch. Lunches were brought from home 
or bought in the cafeteria and eaten on the field, 
picnic fashion. The public address system had 
been installed so there was music broadcast dur- 
ing the lunch period. 

During the fifth period the students took places 
in the bleachers. A program consisting of sev- 
eral numbers from Major Bowes’ Amateur hour, 
three acts from one of our local theatres, and 
two numbers from the Federal Theatre Project 
were presented. These numbers consisted of tap 
dancing, a tight-rope walker, a double-jointed ac- 
tor who tied himself into innumerable knots, an 
impersonator, etc. All were most interesting. 

During the sixth period, the registry classes 
participated in a series of stunts and races. Two 
seniors from each class participated in each ac- 
tivity. The three events that afforded the great- 
est amount of fun were an elopement race, a 
boys’ shoe race, and a joust. 

In the elopement race a boy and a girl from 
each class participated. They had a satchel be- 
tween them and at the pistol shot they picked 
up their grip and ran some five hundred feet. 
There they had to unpack the grip, dress the boy 
in girl’s clothes, run back to the starting point, 
remove the garb, and repack the grip. The clum- 
sier the couple, the greater the amusement. 


In the shoe race, each boy had his shoes ex- 
amined to see that they were properly laced and 
tied. At a signal the boys had to run to a given 
point, remove their shoes, run down to the start- 
ing point and back to the shoe pile, which in the 
meantime had been hopelessly mixed, find his 
own shoes, put them on, lace them up and tie 
them, return to the starting point to be exam- 
ined. 

The joust was breath taking in interest. One 
boy of each registry acted as the horse and on 
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his shoulders he carried the horseman. The lat- 
ter was armed with a ten-foot bamboo pole, pad- 


ded at one end with a pillow. As the horses 
pranced about, the riders attempted to throw the 
other riders and at the same time remain seated. 
The winners of each event were awarded prizes. 

At the close of these events, the chairman an- 
nounced the solemn part of the activities—a pil- 
grimage to the auditorium for Senior Day 
speeches. Two by two the seniors marched around 
the athletic field, out onto the street, around the 
entire school grounds to the auditorium. They were 
led by the school band. The addresses were made 
by the class president, the administrators, and a 
guest speaker. The school song closed the pro- 
gram. 

The students returned to their eighth period 
classes feeling that the day had been a most suc- 
cessful and happy one, and to most of the seniors 
it had proved more thrilling than BABY DAY. 

From the administrative point-of-view it was 
successful because it had been well organized, the 
entertainment features had been really excellent, 
and the remander of the school had been able to 
go on uninterrupted. The day lacked the feverish 
upset and over-stimulation of former senior days. 


FIFTEEN YEARS HENCE WITH THE 
CLASS OF 736 
Time: Fifteen years after graduation. 


Place: Picnic grounds of the city park. 
Characters: The entire senior class dressed for 
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CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 














Usable Programs for 
Year Round Plays 
Upper Grade Plays 
Homemaking Plays 
Junior High School Play-projects 


Mimeographed, per volume................0 $1.00 
PAT Feit WORE Roos at isgich cccpiecteoneinorad $3.50 


ASSEMBLY SERVICE 


DANSVIELE, NEW YORK 
Box 254 




















roles each might take after fifteen years. Several 
small children may also take parts for the chil- 
dren of some members. 


Setting: Outdoor scenery may be used with pic- 
nic tables and benches on the stage. A sign, 
“Reserved for the class of °36” may be on the 
table. 


The curtain goes up and there is no one on the 
stage for a few minutes. Then with much con- 
fusion one of the senior boys accompanied by 
several small children. All children are dressed 
All enter carry- 
From 


comically and somewhat jakey. 
ing baskets, paper sacks, etc. for the picnic. 
the opposite side a girl with several children en- 
ters. She, and her children are also rather un- 
tidily dressed. They meet in the center of stage, 
set down their baskets and shake hands. 

Gir_: I guess we're a little bit early—but land 
sakes I didn’t think we would be ’cause I had to 
get all my kids cleaned up so’s I wouldn’t be 
ashamed to show ’em to our classmates. You 
have a nice family there (boy’s name.) 

Boy: Thank you (girl’s name.) You see my 
wife is ill and couldn’t come today, but she knew 
I was awful anxious to come and see everybody 
again, so she just insisted I come and bring the 
kiddies. We are awful proud of them. Where’s 
your husband ? 

GirRL: (raises handkerchief to her eyes, and 
sniffs.) Oh, hadn’t you heard? He died two years 
ago and I just can’t get over it. (Boo-Hoo.) The 
kids and me are trying to get along the best we 
can, but I made up my mind we were a comin’ 
to this picnic today, regardless. You’re looking 
well, ( Name.) 

Boy: I am very well, thank you. I am very 
sorry to hear about your misfortune. 

GirL: (taking baskets etc.) Here, give me your 
basket and everything and I’ll commence to put 
things on the table. (The children have all been 
playing around and the man begins to go to the 
edge of the stage.) 

Boy: Nice park here, isn’t it? 

Gir_: Yes, it is. Listen! (holds hand to her 
ear) Do you know what that noise is? 

Boy: No,—I can’t figure it out (noise of an 
airplane is heard outside.) Yessir—I’ll bet that’s 
one of those Transcontinental Airships, they were 
building the airport for. (Goes over and looks 
out at the edge of stage.) Yessir! That’s what 
it is and—(e-rcited) and there is a lot of the “class 
of thirty-six” getting off. Why, there is— 
(names several of the class.) I guess my old 
Ford V-8 is looking pretty shabby compared to 
the flivver planes nowadays, but there was a time 
when it was pretty ritzy. 
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(Much chatter and noise off-stage. A group of 
the class comes in laughing and talking and shak- 
ing hands. The senior president comes to the 
center of the stage and they all quiet down, 
Meanwhile some of the girls have been fixing 
the food on the table.) 

PRESIDENT: Listen everybody—since no one is 
taking charge, I thought maybe it was my place, 
since I was the last president. As I was flying 
down this morning I just jotted down the names 
of the members of our class and now I think we 
should have roll call. 

First Boy: (Madam or Mister) President—I 
have an idea, let’s all pass around and fill up our 
plates, then let’s have the secretary give roll call 
and as she reads each name have the person tell 
what he has done since graduation. (Everyone 
nods and says “Yes, let’s do.”) They pass around 
and fill their plates and as they go they make a 
lot of nonsense about the teachers. For example 








“Skits and Stunts” 


Novel, easy-to-do, program bits for every one 
who entertains at home, camp or club. Pocket 
manual size. 60 cents a copy. 


Skits, Blackouts, Pantomimes, Shadowgraphs, 
Stunts for Camp, Party, Circus, Side-Show 


W. Marlin Butts 


Box 1 East Boston, Mass. 
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EXPRESSION SERVICE 
LENDS 
All Types of 
ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 


Plays—Minstrels—Banquets—Stunts 
A Service That Saves 
BECAUSE 
You Find What You Want Before 
You Buy It 
EXPRESSION SERVICE 


1045 Kentucky Lawrence, Kansas 
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the teacher who is less likely to be married and 
who is married, and all sorts of jokes about teach- 
ers. This is an opportunity for the Joke Com- 
mittee. The secretary sits near the center of the 
stage and begins reading the names. The prophecy 
committee have an opportunity to make this part 
particularly clever, with some funny experiences 
for each member to tell about, since their gradu- 
ation. For example, the boy and girl in the first 
part, some will be doctors, nurses, lawyers, store- 
keepers, wives, streetcleaners, etc. The secretary 
gets about half through the list when one of the 
girls comes in. 


A Girt: Sorry I was late, but I couldn’t make 
plane connections to get here any sooner. (She is 
carrying a box with “class of ’36” on it.) I sup- 
pose some of you remember when we were seniors 
in High School and our class Night. After 
it was over that night, the president gave me 
the will, our songs and all the stunts we used, so 
today I brought them with me and I thought we 
would enjoy looking through them again. (A 
number gather around. 
history and they read it. Then they sing a song. 
The stunts and will are next.) This way the jokes 
about the juniors and underclassmen may be pre- 
sented. The secretary finishes roll call. Some- 
one glances at his watch rather conspicuously. 





Someone fishes out the 


Boy: Why it’s just a short time until plane 
time. We had better be going. (Everyone begins 
to gather up his baskets etc., and shake hands and 
prepare to leave. They leave with “goodbyes” 
etc. Everyone leaves except the first boy and 
girl. 

First Boy: 
Well, goodbye. 

First Girt: Goodbye—it certainly has been a 
wonderful day hasn’t it—seeing everyone again? 


(Shaking hands with the girl.) 





First Boy: Yes, indeed, I'll remember this day 
as long as I live. I had to wait until everyone 
else left so I’d be sure I was taking home the 
right kids. 

(CURTAIN ) 





Awarding a Citizenship Letter 
(Continued from page 344) 

Each candidate’s rating is the total of the scores 
received divided by the number of ratings re- 
ceived. All tabulating is done by the faculty, who 
are pledged to secrecy. While the success of the 
ratings will depend generally upon the effective- 
ness of the education and the leadership of the 
sponsors, there is still the likelihood that a few 
unfair and selfish individuals may deliberately 
mark some enemy down with a minimum rating 
and thus lower the victim’s average disastrously. 
Since the nominees were evidently well selected 
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and superior in the qualities considered, the fac- 
ulty secretly decided that rating of 2 or less 
against any individual were to be thrown out. 
After a careful study of the rating sheet it is 
evident that this rule was a good one and elim- 
inated the few unfair ratings. 


The boy and the girl of each of the three up- 
per classes who received the best average ratings 
are awarded gold “Citizenship A” pins. All others 
who have an enviable reputation are recognized 
by letters of appreciation from the faculty to 
the parents. It is evident that the freshmen are 
not well enough acquainted throughout their own 
class to do the rating entirely saisfactorily, so 
their ratings are charged up to experience and no 
awards are made. 

The above plan resulted in the selection of 
meritorious citizens for the most highly prized 
award given by the school, and it is believed that 
the selection has been one factor in making the 
students and faculty of our school more keenly 
aware of the importance of character and citi- 
zenship. 





“Life is a trust—not merely a possession.” 





NEVCO announces an Automatic Timer within 
the reach of every school 


The New MODEL 37 


Automatic Timing with Siren 


An 18-in. clock with 
large minute and 
second hands. 
Overall size 32 x 22 
x 6 inches. 

Black Prismlac -Fin- 
ish with Chrome 
trim. 

Detachable control 
box with key switch, 
and 10 ft. of cable. 
Requires 110 V. 60 
cycle current. 
Shipping weight 50 
Ibs. 

Price $50.00 F. O. B. 
Greenville, Ill. 
Dedication Plate 
$1.50 extra. 


Extra cable fur- 
nished at 5 cents 
per ft. Send $15.00 


with order, balance 
eS 





Shipment will be made day order is received. 


Order today—give your spectators and players AU- 
TOMATIC VISIBLE TIMING. 


Order from this advertisement, 
available on this Model. 


Nevinger Mfg. Company 
DEPT. SA-237, GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 


For information on other Neveo Timers and Score- 
boards, write today 
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reasons why ! 


IT PAYS YOU TO BUY ALL YOUR MUSIC 
AND SUPPLIES FROM THE EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


co Quicker Service on Your Orders — because the E. M. B. 


has one of the largest stocks of all publishers in the country. 


* Professional Help and Unbiased Recommendations. E.M.B.'s 
trained staff helps customers select better materials. We 
have no publications of our own to promote, so are in a 
position to recommend the best materials of all publishers. 


a Consolidated Music Publishers Service (427 Publishers 
“Under One Roof”). Saves you money and time by elim- 
inating unnecessary postage, correspondence and bookkeep- 
ing. 





e No Added Cost —for all three of these extra services; our 
discounts are the same as the publishers’. 


USE YOUR E. M. B. GUIDE 


Our new 160-page Guide, the largest 
in the field, has just gone into the 
mail. Use it . . . let it guide you 
as it does others in selecting the right 
material. 


It is free to bona fide music super’ 
visors, teachers, directors, superintend- 
ents, principals and purchasing agents. 
To others the price is $2.00 a copy. 
If you have not received yours, write 
immediately for it, giving your school 
position and specifying how your mu- 
sic orders are placed. 
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A MAGAZINE PARTY 


WANTED 
Publicity agents for new magazine. 
EN NOR MON sss cscs scdsnconjanscccickoosdeaee 


Publicity agents who answer this want ad will 
have occasion to learn about the new magazine— 
CORNET. This magazine party will be divided 
into the following events: 

Cover design 

Preparing the manuscripts 

Serials 
Fiction 
Short Stories 
Articles 
Fashions 
Proof reading 
Advertising contest 
CovER DESIGN 

At the beginning or ending of a party a pre- 
viously prepared program is often in order. A 
Cornet party suggests a large magazine cover for 
an effective entrance to the stage. Decorate the 
cover with cornets. Cornetists might furnish a 
special musical number. A local artist might give 
a chalk talk and make the cover design as a part 
of the program. 

PREPARING THE MANUSCRIPTS 


Serials. Assign the names of cereals to the 
players, givng three or more people the same 
cereal. Assignment may be made by drawing slips 
of paper on which are written the cereal names. 
The results-of the drawing should be kept a 
secret. Arrange the players in a circle. The leader 
then calls the name of any cereal. Those assigned 
that particular brand must exchange chairs. Dur- 
ing this time the leader tries to get a chair. The 
next leader is the one who has no chair. The 
fun comes when the leader tries to guess what the 
players represent. When “Cereals” is called, ev- 
eryone changes places. 

For convenience here are some brands of cer- 
eals : 


Corn Flakes 
Cream of Wheat 


Life O’Wheat 
Quaker Oats 


Huskies Krumbles 
Grape Nuts Uncle Sam 
Post Toasties Wheatena 
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Parties for the Season 


Mary HEten Green, Department Editor 
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Shredded Wheat 
Puffed Wheat 
Rice Flakes 


Wheaties 
Georgie Porgie 


Fiction. Give to each person or to each group 
of persons a list of the names of some maga- 
zines which will be suitable to use as a part of 
a story. Ask the guests to write the story using 
these titles. If groups are used, one persons in 
each is selected to do the writing, the others to 
offer ideas. When the stories are finished they 
are read aloud and judged. In reading pauses 
may be made wherever a magazine is used and 
members of the other groups should suggest the 
name of the magazine needed. 


The following list offers suggestions for usa- 
ble magazine titles: 


American Esquire 
American Boy Time 

American Girl Life 

American Home Woman’s Home 
American Forests Companion 
Asia Field and Stream 
Current History Recreation 
Cosmopolitan Connoisseur 
Radio News Liberty 

Survey Fortune 

Leisure Judge 


Popular Mechanics 


Short Stories. An outside entertainer or per- 
haps several of the guests who are good at crack- 
ing jokes could furnish the short stories. 

Articles. The department editor is in need of 
some articles immediately. He wants speed. He 
gives to each guest a piece of paper on which 
are written the articles a, am, and the. He an- 
nounces that this is a game of anagrams and from 
all these letters one word (proper) is to be made. 
The first to find such a word hurries with his 
finished manuscript to the editor. If the guests 
are not familiar with the goddess of wisdom, 
Athena, the game could be changed to one of 
making as many words as possible from any two 
or more of the six letters. 

Fashions. A fashion show of grandmather’s 
day or an advanced style show of a comical na- 
ture will be the work of the fashion editor. 
Models for the show may practice before the 
party or they may stage the show on a moment's 
notice. 

Proor READING 


Type the following paragraph, misspelling most 


~~ 





of the difficult words. Give each guest a copy for 
proof reading. As soon as the manuscript is cor- 
rected, it should be turned in. Both accuracy and 
speed count in this game: 

“It is agreeable to view the unparalled em- 
barrassment of a harassed saddler or peddler 
sitting on a cemetery wall gauging the symmetery 
of a skilfully peeled potato.” 

ADVERTISING CONTEST 
A prize of a cornet is offered to the one send- 


ing in a slogan of not more than six words which 
will best advertise the new magazine—Cc 0 R N ET. 
REFERES H MENTS 

Make a careful survey of April’s best recipes 
during your Leisure Time, so that the American 
3oy and the American Girl who are Connoisseurs 
of food may be well pleased with the refresh- 
ments. 





APRIL 
APRIL FOOLS PARTY 
JUNIOR-SENIOR PROM 
PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 
INDOOR TRACK MEET 
SPRING CLEANING 
The month of April gives at least five suf- 
ficient excuses for having a party. The host and 
hostesses need but share some of the jokes which 
have been played on them at some previous time 
to have a successful evening on the first of April. 
Advisers of the junior class will find suggestions 
for the junior-senior party in the March issue of 
School Activities; April the eighteenth suggests 
an idea for those colonially-minded; athletic fans 
may prefer a take-off on a track meet with cor- 
respondingly appropriate trophies for the winners. 
Then if the hostess is still scouring for an 
idea, try— 
SPRING CLEANING 
INVITATIONS 
A sketch of someone washing windows, waxing 


floors, sweeping or dusting on the invitations 
will convey the theme of the party to the guests. 


A MIXER 


Today the advertisements found in magazines 
are so interesting and clever that with only a 
small amount of preparation a good mixer is 
ready. Secure ads of articles used in house- 
cleaning, such as cleansers, floor wax and vacuum 
sweepers. Remove trade names, number the ads 
and pin one on the back of each guest. Each 
player having been provided with pencil and paper 
will identify the ads and if possible, by listening 
to remarks made, guess the one on his own back. 
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REMOVING COBWEBS 


Samples of soap and other cleansing materials 
may be wrapped as favors and passed to the 
guests. In this way, players may be divided into 
groups representing some particular article such 
as Ivory soap. One member is chosen from each 
group to take part in this game. 


Interlace twine around a chair or throughout 
the rooms, one piece for each group, each piece of 
the same length and wound with the same degree 
of intricacy. Representatives are asked to remove 
the web and in doing so are to wind the twine 
into a ball as they unravel the network. Speed 
and neatness in winding the ball are taken into 
consideration when recognizing the winner. 


SWEEPING 


Before the guests arrive, hide in various cor- 
ners of the room and on the window sills beans 
or rice. This time the group selects two repre- 
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sentatives, one to hold the dust pan, one to sweep 
the beans or rice into the dust pan. Use a whisk 
broom or a child’s broom. The remaining members 
of the group are to hunt the dirt and call the 
sweepers by using the name of the article which 
distinguishes their group. Surely samples of a dirt 
chaser such as Old Dutch Cleanser should be 
given to the winners. 


REDECORATING THE WALLS 


From a book of sample wall papers, cut strips 
of paper which are to be given to the members 
of each group. In a relay these strips are to be 
either pasted or thumb-tacked to previously pre- 
pared walls made from beaver board. The last 
person in each line will add the border to the 
top of the papered wall. 

Allowances for windows may be made if de- 
sired and the window frames may be painted with 
crayons or chalk by some member of each team. 

MAKING THE CURTAINS 

Select a young man from each group for this 
bit of sewing. Give him a piece of cloth for a 
curtain, a needle, thread and scissors with the 
instructions that he is to hem both the top 
and bottom with a two inch hem, the stitches 
not to exceed three-fourths of an inch in length. 
The ends must be fastened securely and when fin- 





ished the curtain rod must be run through the 
top hem. 
RAKING THE YARD 


This may be a group or individual game. The 
players arrange themselves in circle formation 
around a marked line. Inside this circle are placed 
a hundred or more paper leaves. As music plays 
the guests march around on the outside of the 
circle; as the music ceases for even a moment, 
the players rush to rake up some of the leaves. 
Forfeiture of leaves collected must be made by 
all those who do not heed the dictates of the 
music. When the leaves are counted, announce 
that the yellow leaves count ten, the white ones 
five and for each red leaf in one’s possession, the 
player subtracts five. 


SHopPING LIsT 


What should be ordered for the spring clean- 
ing? 


1. 99 44-100% pure 1. Ivory soap 

2. Charioteer 2. Ben Hur 

3. A good friend 3. Bon Ami 

4. Two letters 4P&G 

5. Chases dirt 5. Old Dutch Cleanser 
6. 20-Mule team 6. Borax 

7. Tattle-tale gray 7. Fels Naptha 


8. The twins 8. Gold Dust 





THE JOURNAL of GEOGRAPHY 


Official Organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers 


Edited by Grorce J. Mirier, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


This magazine, monthly for the school year, is devoted to the constant improvement in the 
teaching of geography. Every teacher of this subject will find aid both as to contents and 


method. 


CONTENTS OF A TYPICAL ISSUE 
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Subscription price $2.50 a year. Sent free with membership to the National Council of 


Geography Teachers. Annual dues $2.00. 


Published by 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
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WILLINGLY TO SCHOOL, compiled by the 
Staff of the Fox Meadow School under the 
direction of Claire T. Zyve and photographed 
by Wendell Mac Rae. Published by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1934. 110 pages. 


“T don’t want to go to school!” “I just hate 
school!” These statements would never be made 
and will never be made when schools become a 
place where we all live together. 

This book is a collection of comments and 
photographs made by a school staff which has 
carried out the idea of children and leaders liv- 
ing together—progressive education. It is a strong 
argument for progressive education. It can not 
be laid down as a pattern for the modern school, 
since the modern school has no patterns. It must 
be changed readily in response to the child’s 
interests and needs. The book does show ex- 
plicitly, however, under what conditions and experi- 
ences children grow in self-direction, in carrying 
out their own ideas, in accepting responsibility, 
and in gaining a wide understanding of the world 
about them. 

INDEX TO VOCATIONS, compiled by Willo- 
deen Price and Zelma E. Ticen. 


This is a compilation including the books and 
pamphlets which are listed in the Standard Cata- 
log for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, American Library Associ- 
ation Booklist, and also a number of additional 
titles. This book is of great importance to the 
student who is making a general survey of careers 
in order to aid in the intelligent selection of his 
life work. It is also very useful to those of the 
more adult group who are having to make ad- 
justments in their present vocations. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by the name of the specific 
vocation. The author, title, date, and inclusive 
paging are given for each entry. 





ONE HUNDRED NEW DECLAMATIONS, 
compiled and edited by Lester Boone, formerly 
Instructor of Public Speaking, University of 
Texas. Published by Noble and Noble, Inc. 
1936. 434 pages. 


This book is a collection of brief, timely 
speeches made by one hundred different individ- 
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uals engaged in different professions. More than 
half of these speeches have been delivered dur- 
ing the past eighteen months. 

The collection has been edited as an aid to 
classes in public speaking and has a double purpose 
in mind. First, the student speaker by choosing 
subjects of suitable style is more apt to be natural 
and convincing in his speech. 
paring his speech he is bound to gain some knowl- 


Second, while pre- 


edge of world problems with which he, as a citi- 
zen, will be forced to deal. By use of such speeches 
contest speaking will then become more than just 
a show. 

The book is well classified and indexed and 
would be an asset to any speech group. 





WRITER’S MANUAL, by Gregory and Greg- 
ory. Published by C. A. Gregory Company, 1935, 
156 pages. 


This is a handbook of rules on the mechanics 
of writing. It differs from other books of its 
kind mainly in that its purpose is to make rules 
simple and clear. Likewise its illustrations are 
brief. Besides the chapters usually found in hand- 
books on composition, this book gives generous 
space to such subjects as “The Writing of Theses 
and Scientific Papers.” It will fit the needs of 
high school and college students, also other writ- 
ers who need to have at hand a book that will an- 
swer the questions that arise constantly when- 
ever careful writing is being done. 





BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Book 
Two, by Rudolph W. Chamberlain, Editor of 
the Citizen-Advertiser, Auburn, New York; co- 
editor of Progressive Readings in Prose. Pub- 
lished by Iriquois Publishing Co., Inc., 1934: 
977 pages. 


This second book of the series of four, one for 
each of the high school years, has seven sections: 
Autobiography, the Novel, Diary and Letters, Eng- 
lish Poetry from Charles II to George III, the 
Story-Essay, Modern Short Stories and Drama. 
Some of the favorite masterpieces included are 
Franklin’s Autobiography, Silas Marner, The 
Sketch Book, and The Merchant of Venice. 

Each division has been thoughtfully prepared 
with a background giving the origin, history, and 
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place of that particular literary type in the field: 
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of literature. Then in accordance with the latest 
and best trends in the teaching of literature, each 
section has a definite relationship to the other 
parts. The four books are coordinated and uni- 
fied, in like manner, giving a real comprehension 
of literature in its broader aspects. 

“Beacon Lights integrates the literature of yes- 
terday and today in a series as modern as to- 
morrow.” 

HORACE MANN — HIS IDEAS AND 
IDEALS, by Joy Elmer Morgan. Published by 
National Home Library Foundation, 1936. 150 
pages. 


The editor of the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association has brought together here the 
important facts bearing upon the life and work 
of the Father of Public Education in America. 
Here he has set down those facts and with them 
many of the more important writings of Horace 
Mann. Schools will find this book indispensable 
in carrying out a plan for the observation of 
the Horace Mann Cen‘ennial. School people will 
find this book profitable reading for the insight 
it gives into the background of our educational 
system and for the inspiration that comes with 
knowledge of this man and his work. 
SAPLINGS, an anthology of High School writ- 

ing. Published by Scholastic Corporation, 1936. 

152 pages. 





Saplings is the eleventh series of yearly col- 
lections of student-creative work compiled by 
Scholastic, the American High School Weekly. 
This book contains the best poetry, short stories, 
and essays written by high school students and 
submitted to the English division of Scholastic 
Awards. 


The aim of this anthology has not been to de- 
velop geniuses but to stimulate the creative en- 
deavors of the great body of high school students. 
The reviewers of the book have said, “Copies of 
Saplings in the hands of reading youth will do 
better teaching than a thousand semester hours of 
the usual thing called ‘English’.” 

This unusually fine collection should be of en- 
couragement and stimulus to every teacher and 
student interested in creative writing. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK, by William- 
son and Darby. Published by McGraw-Hill, 
1937. 313 pages. 


The authors of this book are proof of its value. 
One is Director of the University Testing Bureau 


‘and the other is Research Counselor of General 


College, both at the University of Minnesota. They 
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emphasize the importance of and point out ways 
and means of analyzing the potentialities of the 
individual as the necessary first step in what we 
have termed “vocational guidance.” This book 
makes a scientific approach to the problem of 
individualizing education. It provides for the em- 
ployment of newly developed procedures in the 
vast field that is opening up with the growing 
complexity of modern life. 





Dr. Maynard Hutchins, president, University 
of Chicago: I am now convinced that the great- 
est danger to education in America is the at- 
tempt, under the guise of patriotism, to suppress 
freedom of teaching, inquiry, and discussion. Con- 
sequently, I am now in favor of permanent tenure 
with all its drawbacks, as by far the lesser of 
two evils. 











Complete Bodies for Art Potters. Red, Cream, 
White. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also mod- 
eling clays. Send for Literature. 
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When You Give a Party 


Here are two booklets which should be 
helpful in planning for your social ac- 
tivities in the extracurricular program. 


Parties—Plans and Programs 
By Erne. Bowers 


(What to do when planning for the party 
and suggested programs for large and 
small groups.) 

50 Cents 


Parties for Special Days 
of the Year 


By Eruet Bowers 


. 


(Among these parties are a Beginning-of- 
School Party and a College Education 
in One Evening.) 

50 Cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue New York City 








The 
London. 

“May I take your order?” the sprightly waitress 
inquired. 

“Yes,” 
word.” 

The waitress brought the eggs and was moving 
away when the American stopped her. “What 
about the kind word?” he said. 

The waitress leaned over and whispered, “Don't 


lonely American entered a tearoom 


he replied. “Two eggs and a _ kind 


eat the eggs.”—The Furrow. 
i 


Bill was kicked out of school for cheating ! 

How come? 

He was caught counting his ribs in a physiology 
exam.—Michigan Education Journal. 


Cw 
HAUNTED 
Scrub—I think this school is haunted. 
Soph—Why? 
Scrub—They are always talking about the school 
spirit—Michigan Education Journal. 


cow 
Cats 
Cats that meant for little boys to maul and 
tease is called Maultese cats. Some cats is reck- 
ernized by how quiet their purrs is and these is 
named Purrsian cats. The cats what has very 
bad tempers is called Angorie cats. I don’t like 
cats. 
cow 


Customer: To what do you owe your extraor- 
dinary success as a house-to-house salesman ? 
Salesman: To the first five words I use when 
a woman opens the door, “Miss, is your mother 
in?” 
cw 


Little Johnnie had been spatting with his mother 
all the morning. Finally his mother exclaimed, 
“T guess I know a few things!” 

Little Johnnie put on an injured tone and said, 
“Well I guess I know just as few things as 
anybody.”—Lampoon. 

VERDICT 

Professor—Now, if I were to be flogged, what 
would that be? 

Class (in unison)—That 
punishment. 


would be corporal 
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Professor—But if I were to be beheaded ? 


Class (still in unison)—Oh, that would be capi- | 
tal !—Growler. 


ow 


AN Essay ON THE BRAIN 
The human brain is a wonderful organ. It starts 
working as soon as we wake in the morning, 
and never stops until we get to school—W éiscon- 
sin Journal of Education. 


Cw 

Lyppestik : Wotchername ? 

Poudre Pouffe: Marigold. 
Lyppestik: I said your name, not your aim. 
—Better Drama. 


Cw 
DEPRESSION 
“Those sausages you sent me were meat at one | 
end and bread at the other.” 
“Yes, ma’am. In these hard times it’s difficult 7 
to make both ends meat.” 
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